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BACKGROUND OF THE ILLINOIS EFFORT 



During the past six years career ladder designs were developed for three 
human services departments within Illinois State government. The Mental 
Health Worker Career Series was developed internally by the staff of the 
Department of Mental Health and officially approved by the Illinois Civil 
Service Commission in December 1969. As of May 1971, the Department was 
reviewing a modified version of this series, proposed by a consultant 
firm which had been engaged to conduct a comprehensive personnel study 
of the Mental Health Department during 1970.* 

In March of 1970 the Illinois Department of Personnel requested the Human 
Services Manpower Career Center to undertake the design of career oppor- 
tunities systems in two State Departments, the Adult Division of Corrections 
and Children and Family Services. An agreement was concluded to share the 
cost of the field studies and technical work required. In October of 1970 
these studies were submitted to all of the State Departments for their 
review and further action. 

At the time these efforts were undertaken, the programs in each of these 
Departments was in its own unique stage of development and transition. 

During the period from 1965 to 1969 the Department of Mental Health was 
engaged in the effort to bring about massive changes in the State mental 
health system. The organization structure of the Department was being 
decentralized into eight regions. New zone centers were in the process of 
construction throughout the State and long-range plans were being shaped 
for a community-based mental health service system. Existing treatment 
programs within the State hospitals were being re-examined in an effort to 
upgrade the quality of service and to return hospitalized patients to the 
community. 

In this climate of change the Department's leadership expressed its con- 
cern that an adequate supply of trained manpower be available to staff the 
new zone centers and hospitals programs. It was also prepared to re-evaluate 
existing patterns of manpower utilization at all levels and to consider the 
need for upgrading present personnel through the improvement and acceleration 
of training. 

The Department of Corrections in 1970 was experiencing something of the 
same large-scale organization and program change as it began to move 
from custodial to social rehabilitation objectives within the penitentiary 
system. When the career studies were undertaken, this Department was 
preparing a long-range plan which called for a shift in the functions of 



I * On August 1, 1971, the Department of Mental Health Proceeded to implement 

j the career ladder, utilizing the revised specifications. 
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guards and other prison personnel, as well as an expanded staff develop- 
ment program. The Department of Corrections, a much smaller system than 
Mental Health with its over 20,000 employees and relatively large 
complement of professional staff, was confronted with a different di- 
mension and set of problems. One of these, for example, was the racial 
imbalance between staff and inmates. The problem of professional staff 
resistance to the use of generalists or lesser trained personnel loomed 
large in the mental health system. In Corrections, however, a key issue 
seemed to be how to infuse new rehabilitation-oriented professional 
personnel into the program while at the same time bringing existing staff 
closer to the new program goals. 

In the Department of Children and Family Services, prior attempts to de- 
velop career opportunities for new manpower had taken the form of a 
proposed Social Service Aide series, similar to those developed in sever- 
al states and now generally approved by social work professional groups. 
The proposed series was essentially an entry level series for persons who 
would function as assistants to social workers, persons who, if they ex- 
hibited the potential and were able to secure additional formal education, 
might eventually qualify as social workers. 

This Department within the framework of its budgeted positions was ex- 
periencing no significant entry or middle level manpower shortages. 

The Director reported the availability of a large supply of four-year 
college graduates, many of whom were attracted to employment in this 
program because of the opportunities available for full-time educational 
leave to earn master's degrees in social work. Except for the projected 
expansion of the Department's activity in the area of day care, no im-| 
mediate plans to employ large numbers of new workers or to effect 
significant changes in the existing service program were communicated 
to the team which undertook the study. 

The differences between these three Departments notwithstanding, they 
have in common their primary commitment to provide human services to 
specific client groups. They must all rely upon the human resources 
available to provide these services through interactions between staff 
and client. Each is organized into a service delivery system through 
which program goals are expected to be transformed into tasks that are 
subsequently executed by people assigned to jobs. Finally, the purpose 
of all three efforts was essentially the same, to maximize the possi- 
bilities within a human service delivery system for all of its employees 
to advance themselves in terms of increased responsibility, earnings, 
personal growth and job satisfaction while at the same time fulfilling 
broad management goals and expectations. 

In this monograph each of the three proposed career systems will be de- 
scribed separately, the problems they were intended to solve and the 
methods employed by the study team in approaching the task. Finally, some 
conclusions will be offered with respect to the features we would consider 
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to be essential in the design and implementation of human servies career 
opportunity systems within the frameworks of State and local governments. 



II 

MENTAL HEALTH 

A. HOW THE SERIES WAS DEVELOPED* 

Inquiries to the Center from State Mental Health Departments reflect an 
interest in the step-by-step procedures which were utilized to develop 
the Illinois Mental Health Career ladder. Such questions as the role of 
the Department's Director, the attitudes of professional staff and the 
participation of the State Personnel Department are therefore included in 
the following recapitulation of the events which produced the first com- 
prehensive State Mental Health Career ladder in the country. 

1 . The Need for a Mental Health Generalist 

Efforts to design a generalist mental health series began in 1965 
following a State-wide Departmental training conference. At this 
meeting Harold M. Visotsky, M.D., then the Director, had described 
the manpower needs of the Department as urgent and called for the 
recruitment and utilization of a new type of mental health worker, 
trained on an inter-disciplinary basis to perform a wide variety of 
therapeutic functions in our hospital and community mental health 
programs . 

The early work to develop such a generalist series was undertaken by 
the Personnel Relations Committee of the Department during 1965 and 
1966. Early in 1966 the Director established a planning Group for 
the Utilization and Training of New Mental Health Manpower and 
appointed to serve as members of this group persons representing 
various zones, disciplines and administrative levels within the 
Department. In addressing itself to manpower needs and problems, . 
this group established liaison with the Personnel Relations Commit- 
tee and subsequently took on the responsibility for carrying forward 
the work on the new series. 

At the outset the focus of concern was to provide a structure within 
which the fifteen existing sub-professional classes of workers could 



I * This section is based on two documents, the Mental Health Career Series 

| edited by Myrna Bordelon Kassel, Ph.D. , an unpublished paper prepared 

|? for the Illinois Department of Mental Health, May 1968 and State of II- 

f linois, Department of Mental Health, The Mental Health Worker Career 

i Series , April 1970. 
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be integrated. The principal gains sought from such a series were: 

a. Elimination of the tendency to fragment client services 
along lines delineated by the existing position classifications; 

b. More effective recruitment from the available sub-professional 
manpower pool in the community; 

c. The implementation of anew core curriculum of training designed 
to reflect the program goals and priorities of the Department; 

d. The elimination of inequities in salary and career opportunities 
among the various existing sub-professional classes and 

e. The new flexibility such a series would provide for deploying 
manpower to meet changing program needs. 

In all of the early work, however, there was a strong awareness of the 
need to go beyond a mere restructuring of the present Civil Service 
classification system. It was clearly understood that the functions 
of these workers had to be re-examined in the light of the Department's 
new commitments and new program directions. Task forces were there- 
fore organized by the Planning Group to develop new approaches to the 
training and utilization of sub-professional staff. 

Until June of 1967 communications from the Director to the facilities 
of the Department continued to describe the progress being made on a 
Mental Health Aide Series. Major issues which confronted the Planning 
Group at this stage of development of the series revolved around such 
questions as: Shall formal education requirements be specified for 

the entry level positions? How many aide levels need to be provided? 

Is it desirable to include clothing and dietary workers in the aide 
series? How can the series be written to express the new expanded 
functions of aide personnel in the programs emerging throughout the 
Department? How can we develop and sustain a consistently high qual- 
ity of training throughout the Department that is at the same time 
appropriate to local program needs? 

The Planning Group's recommendations to the Director included the 
following proposals, the substance of which were subsequently in- 
corporated into the present career series: 

a. Two entry level positions should be made available for use by 
the facilities of the Department; a Mental Health Aide Trainee A 
for whom no formal education requirements would be specified and 
a Mental Health Aide Trainee B for whom a high school education 
or a G.E.D. certificate would be required. It was proposed that 
no salary differential be made between the entry rates of these 
two trainee classes. 
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b. Three aide levels should be established in the new series to 
provide upward mobility for these workers as they acquire additional 
skills and take on broader and more complex program respon- 
sibilities . 

c. The basic criterion for inclusion of workers in the new series 
was the relationship of his work to client services. Thus, a 
dietary or clothing worker whose functions brought him into direct 
service relationships to patients and who functioned as part of the 
therapeutic team in such a program was to be placed into the new 
series. 

d. The description of this series as it was presented to the 
Director in the fall of 1967 not only described these workers in 
terms of their responsibilities as full participating members of 
the therapeutic team but was accompanied by a new core, curriculum 
for basic aide training and a proposed new Civil Service examina- 
tion for these workers. 

A recurring concern still unresolved at this state of planning, was 
this: Regardless of how well sub-professionals are trained and pre- 

pared for new work roles, can we accomplish the gains we seek without 
comparable training and redefinition of roles at upper levels of super- 
vision and professional leadership? This persistent question was a 
compelling factor in taking the planning beyond the boundaries of sub- 
professional staff to include concerns for other levels of personnel 
and for the program settings in which staff functions. 

During the year of 1967 several parallel developments began to make 
an impact on the Department which resulted in broadening the scope 
and intent of the series beyond its original focus on sub-professional 
manpower. 

In various State mental health agencies throughout the country, in 
NIMH itself, in education agencies specializing in mental health such 
as the Southern Regional Education Board and the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, in major manpower studies completed, 
increasing attention was being given to the need for developing 
middle level manpower to staff the retooling and expansion of services. 
The commoif~fheme being stated, restated and documented was that tra- 
ditional recruitment techniques and staffing plans could not succeed 
in meeting the need in the coming years. In each case mental health 
planners were urged to examine the possibilities of recruiting, train- 
ing and utilizing workers who were available or could be made avail- 
able from junior colleges, vocational schools and under-graduate 
programs. Here again there was strong support for training and us- 
ing this manpower in a broad and flexible range of functions. 

The Illinois Department had already taken its first steps in this 
direction. Early in 1965 the Department had established a Mental 



Health Program Worker Series containing four classes. The series opened 
new employment opportunities for persons with education ranging from two 
years of college through the master's degree. By 1968, four facilities 
had developed in-service training programs and were using these workers 
in a wide variety of client service functions. The Department had begun 
to collaborate with Junior Colleges throughout the State to develop cur- 
ricula and work-study programs for the preparation of middle level man- 
power. While the Department was aware of the need for a wide variety of 
junior college training programs, the primary emphasis was to prepare 
generalists, rather than technicians or specialists, for a career in 
mental health. 

Despite encouraging evidence that these Mental Health Program Workers 
constituted an excellent new source of manpower, several major limitations 
became apparent in the Department's existing structure of classifications 
for this group. The series as originally designed first of all provided 
no clear path from lower level positions into the middle strata, nor did 
it offer upward mobility to persons whose potential and actual job re- 
sponsibilities merited promotion into a higher salary range. Secondly, 
the series did not clearly state its applicability to the mental retarda- 
tion facilities and was not being used widely in these programs. Finally, 
the official job descriptions for- these workers were focused primarily 
on in-hospital programs for residential patients and did not fully articu- 
late the use of this series in out-patient and community services programs. 

It was evident that, after two years of experience with the Mental Health 
Program Worker Series, a re-examination was needed to confront and deal 
with these problems. 

2. Professional Staff Performing Generalist Roles 

During this period, as a result both of the decentralization of the hospitals 
into smaller units and the penetration of zone programs into the community, 
considerable pressures developed in the Department to design a Civil Service 
series which could more accurately reflect the actual functions being per- 
formed by an increasing number of professional staff recruited from the 
various disciplines. Reports from both administrative heads and profes- 
sional staff continued to describe the existing structure as inappropriate, 
cumbersome and restrictive for recruitment, job assignment and promotional 
purposes. 

In most cases, specific problems were being resolved unsatisfactorily; that 
is, 



a. The titles used for a growing number of employees were inaccurate 
or incomplete descriptions of their actual work; 

b. Inequities in salary were being created or perpetuated among persons 
performing similar work; 
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c. Job satisfaction and morale were diminished because the 
system provided no clear legitimization for staff who were 
frequently taking large risks in pioneering new programs and 
exploring creative ways for using professional resources more 
effectively. 

The major issues in dealing with this problem centered around 
two questions: 

What criteria shall be used to differentiate between those pro- 
fessionals who are needed to function primarily as specialists 
in programs utilizing their unique professional skills and those 
who are primarily engaged in a broader spectrum of activities 
which cut across the work of several disciplines and/or require 
new roles not staked out as the job territory of any of the es- 
tablished disciplines? 

How can we best reconcile the Department's need for using pro- 
fessional staff in broad new leadership roles with the staff 
development and professional status needs of the individual pro- 
fessional worker? 

The new series directed itself to these issues by offering cer- 
tain criteria for differentiating between specialist and general- 
ist functions, by providing choices for the professional worker 
to make concerning his own career development and by making pos- 
sible opportunities for continuing professional development of all 
staff within their respective disciplines. 

The series was predicated on the basic conviction that professional 
staff were urgently needed to perform in both kinds of relation- 
ships to program. It was evident that the professional disciplinary 
classifications needed to be maintained and strengthened and that 
the Department should continue to work toward these objectives. 

The unique job functions performed by members of professional 
disciplines, however, were felt to require further clarification in 
order to achieve maximum utilization of scarce professional skills. 

Thus, it was not merely a matter of the peaceful co-existence of 
specialist and generalist classes but the most productive inter- 
action and mutual support which we sought to achieve. 

The training of this new cadre of generalists was seen as essentially 
a task to be undertaken by professionals able to abstract and com- 
municate the essences of knowledge, skill and experience needed by 
lower and middle level workers to perform their functions. The 
development of effective inter-disciplinary teams and the upgrad- 
ing of the services provided by such teams would also depend heavily 
on the close collaboration and continuing contribution of professional 
support staff. 
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3. Move to a More Comprehensive Ladder 

By the close of 1967, the various groups and task forces which 
had been engaged in working on various parts of these problems 
found themselves agreed on the necessity for developing a Mental 
Health Worker Career Series for the Department. The Director 
had given impetus to this approach by requesting that the work 
which had been completed on the aide series now be integrated 
into the larger framework of a career ladder. He asked that such 
a career ladder span the broad range of employment opportunities 
available for staff performing generalist functions in hospital 
and community-based patient care programs. In his view the De- 
partment had a responsibility to assume leadership in creating a 
system with maximum opportunity for people to move upward and thus 
to fulfill their full human potential. He saw the Mental Health 
Career Ladder as one way in which the Department as a major agency 
of the State could make its contribution to human needs and aspira- 
tions and to the broad problems of our social system. 

In summary then, while the rationale for such a series had developed 
over time to reflect an increasingly broad range of concerns, the 
problems involved were seen to be intimately connected. Introduc- 
tion of the career series was now focused on providing the Department 
with ways to cope more effectively with these diverse problems. 

a. The limited opportunities for upward mobility for employees 
of the Department, particularly those who function at level of 
aides . 

b. The tendency to fragment client services along lines de- 
lineated by present position classifications. 

c. The rigidities inhibiting flexible utilization of manpower, 
i.e., limitations on moving staff horizontally into new or 
modified programs as needs emerge. 

d. The widening gap between the demand and the supply of 
professional mental health manpower and the limited number of 
opportunities presently available for recruiting and utilizing 
new middle-level manpower resources. 

e. Proliferation of new and overlapping classifications and 
the salary inequities which have resulted therefrom. 

f. The increasing number of professional staff who are per- 
forming out of their traditional disciplinary roles. 

g. The increasingly poor fit between actual program operations 
and the staffing plans which are developed within the limita- 
tions of the present classification system to implement these 
programs . 
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4 . The Role of the Department of Personnel 

In the spring of 1968 the Department of Mental Health invited the 
Department of Personnel to assist in finalizing the series. A 
special Implementation Council, consisting of representatives of 
each mental health zone and the general office of the Department 
of Mental Health, was appointed. It proceeded to undertake several 
field studies in collaboration with staff of the Personnel Department. 

The purpose of these studies was to pre-test the relevance and fit of 
the proposed series to selected facilities and mental health programs 
throughout the State. 

During the remainder of the year, personnel technicians made site 
visits to several zone centers and State hospitals. The most inten- 
sive field study was conducted at Jacksonville State Hospital, a 
facility which mirrored in microcosm most of the major program 
changes going on in the State hospitals at that time. 

The Department of Personnel concluded that the new Career Ladder 
was in fact highly appropriate to the needs of both management 
and employees in the changing mental health system. Their techni- 
cians, together with the Mental Health Implementation Council, 
prepared a nine -step Mental Health Worker generalist series and 
re-submitted it to the Director of Mental Health. 

Because of the critical importance of training to the success of 
the proposed series, the following months were devoted to a thorough 
re-examination of the Department's existing training programs. 

The implementation Council called upon all facilities to prepare a 
core curriculum for the training of Mental Health generalists and 
conducted a zone by zone review of the programs which were submitted. 

By the spring of 1969 all of the facilities of the Department had 
responded and were awaiting the signal to proceed with the new training 
programs which were now to become a prerequisite for a facility's 
ability to implement the career series. 

In April of 1969 Dr. Visotsky resigned and was succeeded by John Briggs 
as Acting Director of the Department of Mental Health. It was the new 
Director who received the Department of Personnel's proposal and approved 
its submission to the Civil Service Commission. 

In a publication distributed in the spring of 1970 following the earlier 
approval of the series by the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Briggs stated: 

"This Mental Health Worker Career Series is a pioneering and unprece- 
dented effort to solve an array of problems related to the provision 
and organization of manpower for meeting the mental health needs of the 
citizenry in Illinois. 
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One of the primary objectives of this new Series is to provide 
a more flexible and manageable system for keeping pace with 
the rapid infusion of new knowledge, fast-changing practices 
in delivery of services and the growing complexity of relation- 
ships in the utilization of other helping resources outside of 
the state mental health agency. 

The Department of Mental Health fully intends to plan immediately 
for use of this series in accordance with the requirements set 
forth in this document. The lead time for planning will per- 
mit approved programs or units to incorporate the new position 
classification titles of this series in budgets for Fiscal Year 
1972. Budget reviews, however, will begin in the fall of 1970. 
Facilities with programs or units approved for use of the new 
series will be authorized to make the new position classifica- 
tion titles effective beginning July 1, 1971. 

Wherever possible, the Department will give first priority to 
existing personnel who possess the qualifications and training 
appropriate to the position classifications of the new series 
as authorized for the respective approved program or unit. 

We believe that the foregoing policy will allow for an orderly 
transition to the Mental Health Worker Career Series and result 
in effective management. Furthermore, we believe that strict 
adherence to the foregoing policy and procedure, as well as 
those stipulated throughout this document, are essential to 
maintaining the integrity of this series."* 

B. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CAREER LADDER 
1. The Scope of the Series 

The purpose of this series was to provide a classification system 
for workers engaged in a wide variety of therapeutic functions in- 
volving the care, treatment and rehabilitation of mentally ill and 
mentally retarded persons as well as the prevention or control of 
mental illness or mental retardation. 

Mental Health Workers to be classified in this series were those en- 
gaged in programs involving residents and out-patients of Depart- 
mental facilities, residents and out-patients of other agencies, and/or 
clients and Staff of other public and private community agencies and 
organizations. These employees could be working primarily inside a 



*State of Illinois, Department of Mental Health, The Mental Health 
Worker Career Series , April 1970. 
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Departmental facility or as liaison staff with outside agencies and 
facilities. They might also be engaged in activities which require 
the integration of both hospital and community assignments. 

2 . Distinguishing Features of the Work 

Workers in this series were distinguished from other staff in the 
Department, i.e., other administrative, technical and professional 
staff in the following ways: 

a. The programs within which Mental Health Workers regularly carry 
on their duties are those which provide a broad range of direct and 
continuing services of a therapeutic nature to clients. At the 
lower levels of the series, these workers are in close daily inter- 
action with clients. At the middle levels of the series workers 
are engaged in program planning and implementation activities for 
and with clients. At the upper levels, where administrative and 
leadership functions are required, the primary focus remains on client 
service programs. 

b. The functions performed by these workers are general in nature in 
the sense that they may include dealing with a wide spectrum of client 
needs; may call for the use of multiple skills; involve activities 
with various client populations, families and agencies; necessitate 
performing a combination of roles in relation to one or more specific 
programs and/or require the application of various knowledge and 
technologies to the design and implementation of service programs. 

This series was not intended to include workers who are primarily required 
to perform specialized professional support functions; that is, staff 
whose major assignments may include providing special consultation services 
to staff and/or special therapeutic services to patients, who are required 
to engage in research, planning, training and/or the administration of 
programs requiring specific knowledge, experience and skills, which they 
are uniquely prepared to provide as professionally trained clinicians 
and/or program specialists. Such workers are more appropriately classi- 
fied in titles established for their respective professional disciplines. 

3. Levels of Work 



a. The Basic Work Model 

The series was designed to encourage each employee to use his full 
therapeutic potential in working with clients. While the series 
defined different levels of staff function and program responsi- 
bility, it was based on the concept that each employee is expected 
to function at his maximum level of skill and that he participate, 
as fully as his resources and training make possible, as a member of 
the therapeutic team. 
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The series, therefore, was not organized around the industrial 
work model; that is, a model which breaks down a production 
process into minute discrete parts and applies the division 
of labor principle to make fixed assignments of pieces and 
particles of the total job to be done. Rather, the series was 
consciously intended to take advantage of the whole range of 
human resources which an individual employee can bring to bear 
in a therapeutic relationship. This is an approach consistent 
with our current state of knowledge as to how the therapeutic 
process can work most effectively. 

In order to achieve this result, to encourage maximum flexi- 
bility, innovation and adaptiveness both to client needs and 
employee potential at the local program level, the series avoided 
overly-rigid and overly-specif ic statements about boundaries with- 
in and between work levels. 

An industrial model which does appear to be more appropriate to 
this Mental Health Worker Career Series is the developmental one 
which has been used traditionally to describe the progress a worker 
makes in moving from apprentice to journeyman to master status in 
his trade. 

b. Criteria for Classification into the Series 

The basic criteria for differentiating among the various levels 
of work in the series can be pictured in terms of the matrix set 
forth on a further page in this section. 

This matrix describes a wide variety of programs currently in 
operation or being developed in a growing number of facilities 
throughout the Department. These programs are organized to provide 
a comprehensive range of services, including several or all of the 
following major kinds of activities: 

(1) The handling of pre-admission referrals; 

(2) Pre-admission screening; 

(3) Admission screening; 

(4) Treatment and rehabilitation planning; 

(5) Pre-discharge planning; 

(6) Transitional living services; 

(7) Pre-discharge evaluation; 
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(8) Final discharge planning; 

(9) Community re-entry and after-care service and 

(10) Community prevention and control services. * 

In addition to these client-oriented activities, programs may also 
include : 

(1) Training and staff development activities and or 

(2) Research focused on evaluating the effectiveness of the program 
in achieving its stated objectives. 

The majority of these programs are operated by administrative sub- 
units of a facility. They are generally staffed by teams of 
individuals who approach the program tasks in a collaborative manner. 
While certain broad divisions of labor may be made on the basis of 
the needs of the program and the particular skills and competencies 
which individual members of the staff may offer, these programs 
characteristically operate on the basis of a considerable amount 
of task-sharing, overlapping of functions, rotation of responsi- 
bilities and joint planning of major policy or program changes. 

The Mental Health Worker Career series provided a personnel classi- 
fication system of a more appropriate fit to describe the flow of 
work in an increasing number of Departmental service programs. 

In the horizontal rows of the matrix we placed the five major 
functional categories of service within which the work activities 
of a program may be classified. These are: 

(1) Treatment and rehabilitation 

(2) Administration 

(3) Community services 

(4) Training and 

(5) Research and program evaluation. 

In the vertical columns of the matrix are the three major levels 
of work which describe the dimensions of an employee's functional 
relationship to a program. 

The entry level positions (I through III) were to be used for staff 
whom training prepares for performing one or more of the basic 
on-going functions of a service program. The middle level 
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positions (IV through VI) described workers who are function- 
ing in planning and implementing treatment programs with and 
for clients and/or may assume one of more other program re- 
sponsibilities for sectors or components of a service program. 

The upper levels of the series (VII through IX) included workers 
assigned to one or more leadership and management functions in 
unit, hospital-wide, zone, division and/or community services 
programs. 

Within each of these three major levels of work, staff could 
progress from apprentice to journeyman to master of one or more 
functions at that work level. This means that, as an employee 
proceeded to acquire additional training, work experience and 
proficiency, he would have the opportunity to carry out his 
assignments with increasing autonomy. Having mastered the skills 
required at a particular work level, he would participate in 
training others who would also have the opportunity to move 
through a similar developmental sequence. 

(See chart on following page) 

An examination of the actual functions performed by staff in 
many programs disclosed that workers frequently carry out tasks 
in more than one category of work. It was also evident that, 
depending upon the needs of a particular group of clients and 
the nature of an individual worker's training and skill, he 
might function at differing levels of work in relation to the 
categories of program operation in which he is involved. By 
using both horizontal and vertical scales of the matrix; that 
is, category or categories of function, as well as level or 
levels of function, it was possible to describe not only an em- 
ployee's level of work or category of work in a single area, 
but, if he was functioning in multiple categories and on multiple 
levels, to measure the breadth and depth of his responsibility, 
skill, autonomy and versatility along all of the relevant di- 
mensions. - 

4. Vertical and Horizontal Career Paths 

The series was intended to provide opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity for employees without making such advancement necessarily con- 
tingent on the number of staff an employee supervises or the size 
of the program in which he functions. Thus, staff who function 
as clinicians, consultants, trainers, program evaluation analysts, 
program designers or coordinators may in fact supervise no other, 
or few other, employees. They would be accorded the same oppor- 
tunities for moving upward in the series by virtue of the increasing 
complexities and scope of their work and the skills they contribute 
as staff who advance by virtue of their increasing supervisory and 
managerial responsibilities. 
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CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS IN MENTAL HEALTH WORKER CAREER SERIES 
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A second major objective of this Series was to develop through training 
and exposure to varied experiences, a cadre of workers who function 
as true generalists; that is, persons capable of functioning at in- 
creasing levels of competence in diverse program operations. Job 
specifications were therefore written to provide for maximum flexi- 
bility in the horizontal mobility of staff. As programs and staffing 
needs change, shifts in the assignment of staff from one program or 
task to another might be required. Staff trained to function as 
generalists would be capable of greater versatility and adaptiveness 
in dealing with such changes. It was possible in this Series to make 
such re-assignment of task or function without necessarily reclassify- 
ing that employee into a new Civil Service class or title series. 

5. The Nine Position Classifications 



a. On the following page the nine classes and four traineeships 
contained in the ladder are listed along with the pay rates pro- 
posed for each position.* The particularly important feature of 
the ladder is that, while completion of four training sets is a pre- 
requisite for moving from entry level to the top of the ladder, 
formal educational requirements are no longer mandatory. The train- 
ing provided by the Department, combined with the knowledge, skill 
and mental development of the employee, become the basis for upward 
mobility rather than academic degrees. For example, mental health 
workers I through III require knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to that gained through completion of high school; IV re- 
quires the equivalent to four years of college; and V through IX 
require the equivalent to completion of a master’s degree in one of 
the behavioral sciences. Equivalency can be achieved through work 
experience combined with successful completion of training provided 
either on an in-service basis or through the use of community 
education resources, or both. The ladder also provides entry level 
positions for new manpower entering the system from the outside; 
that is, persons coming from various levels of academic training. 

Mental Health Worker I - Performs basic therapeutic and related 
service tasks as a member of a treatment team; becomes acquainted 
with rehabilitative techniques by assisting experienced personnel 
and interacts with clients in everyday living activities; must show 
sympathy toward clients and aptitude for training. 



*For complete position descriptions of the ladder approved in December 
1969 by the Civil Service Commission, see Appendix I. 
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MENTAL HEALTH WORKER QUALIFICATIONS AND RATES 



IN ORIGINAL 1969 CAREER SERIES* 



Mental Health Worker I 



1. H.S. or equivalent 

2. Completion of MHW Trainee I 
Pay Grade 3: $391 - 530 



Cental Health Worker II 

1. H.S. or equivalent 

2. 1 yr. exp. in mental health 

Pay Grade 4: $412 - 559 



V 



Mental Health Worker Trainee I (6 mos.) 

1. Completion of eight years of 
elementary education 

2 . No experience 

Pay Rate: $391 



Cental Health Worker III 

1. H.S. or equivalent 

2. 2 yrs . exp. or completion 
of MHW Trainee II 

Pay Grade 7: $489 - 665 



Mental Health Worker Trainee II (6 mos.) 

1. Completion of two years college 

2. No experience 

Pay Rate: $489 



Cental Health Worker IV 



1 . 

2 . 



Bachelor ' s 



Completion of MHW Trainee III 
or equivalent education or exp 
Pay Grade 12: $663 - 906 



Mental Health Worker Trainee III (6 mos.) 

1. Completion of four years of 
college with a Baccalaureate 
degree 

2. No experience 

Pay Rate: $663 



Cental Health Worker V 

1. Bachelor's 

2. 1 yr. exp. as MHW~IV~or~equiva- 
lent education or experience 

Pay Grade 14: $753 - 1,034 



Mental Health Worker VI 



4 



1. Master's or equivalent 

2. Completion of MHW Trainee I\ 
or equivalent education or 
experience (2 years) 

Pay Grade 16: $853 - 1,177 



Mental Health Worker Trainee IV (6 mos. ) 

1. Requires completion of four years 
of college supplemented by a 
Master's degree 

2. No experience 

Pay Rate: $853 



Cental Health Worker VII 

1. Master's or equivalent 

2. 2 years at MHW VI level 

^ Pay Grade 17: $912 - 1,251 



Cental Health Worker VIII 



\/ 



1. Master' or equivalent 

2. 4 years at MHW VI 

Pay Grade 19: $1,044 - 1,442 



Mental Health Worker IX 

1. Master's or equivalent 

2. 6 years at MHW VI or above 

Pay Grade 21: $1,198 - 1,654 



* See Appendix for current wage rates in Career Series, August 1971. 
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Mental Health Worker II - Deals with clients in prevention, 
control, intake, treatment, rehabilitation and after-care 
programs and participates in team conferences regarding client 
evaluations and programs; must be able to relate therapeutic- 
ally and recognize potential problems in mental health clients 
and prepare reports on client behavior and progress. 

Mental Health Worker III - Is responsible for delivering specif- 
ic services and organizing activities, works with clients on an 
experienced level, helps develop programs, and trains and super- 
vises less experienced workers; must be able to lead, deal with 
problems of client rehabilitation and interpret programs to com- 
munity groups. 

Mental Health Worker IV - Analyzes client problems and implements 
an appropriate treatment approach; evaluates client responses and 
behavioral patterns, making adjustments where necessary and adminis- 
ters therapeutic services in such areas as psychology, social 
service and rehabilitation counseling. Must be able to comprehend 
and evaluate complex factors relating to the cause and treatment 
of mental problems and work cooperatively with team members. 

The responsibilities of Mental Health Workers V through IX increase 
in skill and aptitude requirements and complexity. The Mental 
Health Worker IX functions as the director of a mental health unit, 
and as such assumes full responsibility for the design, direction 
and administration of therapeutic programs for mental clients in 
that unit. 

C. THE TRAINING CONTINUUM 

1 . Purpose and Objectives 

The training program was designed to prepare persons for employ- 
ment in the following classes of the Mental Health Worker Career 
Series: Mental Health Worker I, III, IV and VI. Each of the four 
trainee programs was expected to provide the knowledge and skills 
needed for effective performance in the classes for which the train- 
ing was established. 

2. Duration and Schedule 

Each of the four trainee programs established by a facility was to 
be six months long including both clinical and didactic experiences. 
Individual trainees, however, depending upon their prior academic 
education, inservice training, work experience, special skills or 
demonstrated learning capacity might be permitted to complete the 
training program in less than six months. In all cases in which the 
training period was less than the full six months, a supporting 
statement was required to indicate that the trainee had successfully 
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fulfilled the equivalent of all of the training requirements of 
the complete six-month training program. In no case, however, 
was the individual's training program to be less than two or 
more than seven months. 

3. Eligibility and Selection 

Mental Health Worker Trainees at all four levels of training were 
to be selected from eligible registers or lists of applicants who 
have qualified in the Department of Personnel open competitive ex- 
amination. 

Trainees were to enter the level of training appropriate to their 
(a) academic and inservice training background and (b) relevant 
mental health work experience. 

4. Training Duties 

a. Program-Integrated Training 

Training experience was to be planned in close collaboration with 
the staff directly engaged in the clinical programs to which the 
graduates of the training program might be permanently assigned. 
The content of training and the training techniques were to be 
integrated with the clinical program and involve direct planned 
experiences with clinical operations. 

b. Basic Core Components of Training 

All trainee programs irrespective of level were to include the 
following core components: 

(1) Orientation to the goals and programs of the Illinois 
Department of Mental Health and the local facility as well 
as an introduction to State employment; 

(2) Introduction to types of community mental health and mental 
retardation services, client populations and needs, treatment 
modalities and available supportive services; 

(3) Training to enable employee to make maximum use of his full 
personal potential as a therapeutic agent and as a trainer 
of others and to enlarge his capacity to take on necessary 
program responsibilities; 

(4) Training to assist employee to improve his interpersonal 
skills, to become an effective team member and to perform his 
duties as they relate to families of clients and members of 
the community. 
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c. Generalist Training 

It was the intent of this Series to develop employees as general- 
ists capable of performing a combination of the following roles 
in various program settings: treatment and rehabilitation, 

program administration, community organization and intervention, 
research, program evaluation and training. The training program 
at all levels, therefore, included opportunities for trainees to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and skill to function at appro- 
priate levels in these roles. 

Facilities working with specialized client populations or limited 
treatment modalities, or facilities who are either not equipped, 
or choose not to provide the full range of training implicit in 
this generalist concept could submit a training plan utilizing 
academic or other community training resources to supplement their 
inservice trainee program. 

d. Sequence of Training Experiences 

While certain common elements were required in all training sets 
irrespective of level, each level of training was to be designed 
to reflect the level of skill, academic preparation and experience 
background of the trainee population. Thus, while certain subject 
matters and clinical experiences might be similar for the different 
levels of training, it was expected that each higher level of train- 
ing would provide an increasing level of proficiency, depth of 
technical knowledge, breadth and complexity of clinical experience. 

e. Training Duties at Each Level 

Guidelines for specific training at each level included the following 
Mental Health Worker Trainee I 



Training shall prepare employee to perform all basic daily 
functions involved in direct client care in the clinical 
program to which he is assigned, including interaction with 
clients and families, physical care , observation and record- 
keeping, unit maintenance and team participation. 

Mental Health Worker Trainee II 



Training shall prepare employee to perform all functions re- 
lated to planning and implementing direct client care programs 
in the clinical setting to which he is assigned. Duties shall 
be designed to develop skills needed to supervise and train 
others, to carry out administrative duties, to relate to families 
and community groups and to utilize techniques of program research 
and evaluation. 
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Mental Health Worker Trainee III 



Training shall prepare employee to perform all functions re- 
lated to planning, coordinating and administering a variety of 
direct client-care programs. He shall be expected to become 
knowledgeable about the needs of various client populations and 
to acquire proficiency in the theory and utilization of various 
treatment modalities and supportive services. He shall be given 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge and skill in planning pro- 
grams with community groups and in taking a leadership role in 
training and supervising others. 

Mental Health Worker Trainee IV 



Training shall prepare employee to perform all functions re- 
lated to designing, planning, coordinating and evaluating the 
operations of a total client care unit. Clinical and didactic 
training shall be provided to familiarize the employee with the 
theory and application of new advances in technical and scientific 
information about mental health and mental retardation, new treat- 
ment modalities , innovative approaches to program planning and 
the delivery of services to clients. He shall be instructed in 
managerial duties related to the use of fiscal, physical and 
personnel resources. Experiences shall include training in team 
development and supervision, community consultation and community 
development. 

5. Standards of Performance 

Mental Health Worker Trainees at all four levels would be expected to 
demonstrate evidence of acceptable performance appropriate to their 
training level such as: 

a. Proficiency in mental health worker skills listed in Section 4 
of this document. 

b. Increased responsibility for the employee’s own performance 
as indicated by a diminishing need for close supervision. 

c. The ability to establish harmonious and productive interpersonal 
relationships with clients and other staff members. 

d. The ability to communicate with individuals of varying socio- 
economic backgrounds both verbally and in writing. 

e. The ability to meet satisfactorily the requirements of the 
training program in which they are participating. 

f. The ability to profit from and apply the inservice training and 
to learn from the consequences of his work and training experience. 
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Upon successful completion of training program, the trainee was to 
be promoted to the level position for which he received training, 
as follows: 



Mental Health Worker Trainee I 

Mental Health Worker Trainee II 

Mental Health Worker Trainee III 

Mental Health Worker Trainee IV 



to 


Mental 


Health 


Worker 


I 


to 


Mental 


Health 


Worker 


III 


to 


Mental 


Health 


Worker 


IV 


to 


Mental 


Health 


Worker 


VI 



Failure to satisfactorily complete the approved training program 
would be cause for termination or reassignment. 

D. THE IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 



The Series could be approved for use at a facility only after a thorough 
analysis had been made in each case of the program or unit in which it 
was to be introduced and the training to be provided for the respective 
staff. Thus, the Series was to be implemented on a select program basis, 
rather than by the customary method of random position classification 
request. 

For the purpose of this Series, a program meant an integrated unit of 
staff and resources organized for provision of direct services to a 
specific group of clients. To be acceptable a program had to be directed 
to clearly specified clinical objectives. The Department further re- 
quired an operational plan, a description of methodology and a budget. 

In a few instances, a program might encompass an entire facility. 

Before planning for use of any position classification in the Series 
or its companion Trainee Program, each facility was required to submit 
a Letter of Application to the Director of the Department of Mental 
Health. The purpose of the Letter of Application was to secure approval 
to proceed with planning for use of the Series and to initiate a team 
visit by staff of the General Office and the Department of Personnel. 

Following this, a team visit would be scheduled by mutual arrangement of 
the Directors of the Department of Mental Health and the Department of 
Personnel. The team would consist of persons from both State agencies 
who were knowledgeable with respect to the Series, Department of Mental 
Health policy on program and staffing standards, training standards and 
fiscal operation. The purpose of the visit was to provide an explana- 
tion and give direct assistance in planning for use of the Series. 

In order to qualify for use of the Series a program or unit within a 
facility was required to possess the capability of meeting the budgetary, 
programming, staffing and training program requirements as set forth by 
written policy of the Department of Mental Health for this Series. The 
following criteria were developed as guidelines for determining qualifi- 
cations for approval to proceed with planning for use of the Series: 
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1 . Program Objectives and Functions 

a. Are congruous with the policies and goals of the Department of 
Mental Health in respect to care, treatment and community relation- 
ships . 

b. Are consistent with Zone administrative requirements. 

c. Are organized to make the most effective and efficient use of 
personnel, budget and other resources available to the program in 
and outside the facility. 

d. Reflect the priority needs of clients served. 

2. Manpower 

a. Staff organization is structured in such a way as to develop 
each employee to his highest capabilities and initiative. 

b. Staff functions in basic generalist roles with a high degree 
of versatility and flexibility in work assignment. 

c. Organizational plan provides for clear delineation in the use 
of position classification titles where discipline identification 
or licensure is required in relation to specialists that are needed 
for support to the generalist program. 

3. Management 

Program description clearly stipulates the procedures and methods follow- 
ed in the administration of the care and treatment program and reflects 
team management concepts as well as interdisciplinary collaboration. 

4. Staff Training and Development 

Adequate provision and opportunity is assured for appropriate training 
upon entry into the program and continued training during employment 
in the program. 

If a program or unit within a facility met these programming and training 
standards, the implementation procedure for use of the Series was as follows 

1. The transactions required for obtaining approval to use the Series 
and authorization of specific position classifications of the Series 
should be prepared and processed as a package through the Department of 
Mental Health and the Department of Personnel. 
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2. The documents required for obtaining approval of the Director 
of the Department of Mental Health and authorization of position 
classification by the Department of Personnel were the following: 

a. Narrative document which clearly presents the essential 
characteristics of the program, including the objectives, 
administrative and clinical procedures, budgetary provi- 
sions, and training provisions. 

b. Staff organization chart of the proposed organization 
which incorporates both any existing classifications and 
new classifications of the Series and indicating incum- 
bents and vacancies. 

c. Standard classification request forms as required for 
implementation of position classifications and personnel 
assignment or appointment. 

E. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

During 1970 the Department of Mental Health engaged the services of a 
consultant firm, Ernst and Ernst, Inc., in order to conduct a compre- 
hensive study of the personnel structure of the Department. A product 
of this study was a revised career ladder embodying the basic features 
of the original Series but differing in the following major respects:* 

1. It is a longer ladder, with nineteen instead of nine classes, 
thus requiring program administrators to differentiate among ad- 
ditional levels of skill and responsibility. 

2. The generic term Mental Health Worker, which formerly applied 
to all levels of the Series, has been replaced by six classes of 
workers described as Technicians, three as Supervisors, four as 
Specialists and six as Administrators. Thus, some of the more 
egalitarian quality of the earlier language describing these 
classes is replaced by terms in current usage among personnel 
specialists.** 



* The following description of the revised ladder is based on the Ernst 
and Ernst report to the Illinois Department of Mental Health in 1971. 

See Appendix II for revised specifications. 

** The proposed Mental Health Career Series in the State of Pennsylvania 
contains seven classes and utilizes the original terminology, Mental 
Health Worker, throughout. 
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3. Similarly, the position descriptions do not appear to express 
the broad and flexible spirit of the generalist concept as it was 
stated in the original version, but, rather attempt to define and 
list job duties in more technically precise detail. 

In the Spring of 1971, when this report was being written, the 
Department was studying these revised specifications. On August 1, 
as we were going to press, Dr. Albert Glass, Director of the De- 
partment, ordered the new career ladder to be implemented. Thus, we 
do finally have in Illinois the operational basis for testing the 
viability of all of the concepts and values which have been imbedded 
in the Illinois Mental Health Career System. 



Ill 

ADULT CORRECTIONS 
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A. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

In the Spring of 1970 the Director of the Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections, Mr. Peter Bensinger, met with the Center to inauguarate a 
comprehensive career system study in the Adult Division. The study had 
been originally requested by the Illinois Department of Personnel which, 
together with the Center, had agreed to share the cost of the work. 

This decision and these arrangements had been warmly received by the 
Director of the Department of Corrections. During the subsequent five 
months a study team of the Public Service Institute was assigned by the 
Center to work with a Task Force of the Department of Corrections ap- 
pointed by Mr. Bensinger. The Task Force was comprised of four persons 
representing various sectors and levels of the State correctional system, 
including personnel, program administration and staff development. Close 
communication between the study team and these key department staff was 
indispensible to the operations of the team. Choices made with respect 
to the selection of field study sites and methods of work, for example, 
were all arrived at jointly. 

At the time this study was undertaken, the Department of Corrections 
was four months old. It had officially begun its operations on January 
1, 1970. Formed from the adult correctional programs of the former 
Department of Public Safety and the former Illinois Youth Commission, 
this new Department included an Adult Division, a Juvenile Division and 
a full-time, seven-member parole board. On the same day, a reconstituted 
Department of Public Safety, containing the law and safety enforcement 
elements from the former Department of the same name, also began operation. 

The law, under which the new Department had been established, provided 
that the Department of Corrections "shall administer all State institu- 
tions for the care, custody and correction of persons committed for 
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felonies or misdemeanors and minors adjudicated as delinquents by the 
Courts under the Juvenile Court Act..."* It also explicitly empowered 
the Department to "institute a program for the training and ( rvelopment 
of all personnel within the Department."** 

The law does not prescribe a philosophy of corrections, nor does it provide 
guides, concepts or methods for custody or treatment of offenders committed 
to its care. 

Early in 1970, the Director of the Department of Corrections issued a state- 
ment outlining the purposes of the Department: 

"The Department of Corrections has as its primary purpose the rehabilita- 
tion of offenders committed to it by the juvenile and criminal courts of 
Illinois. Our responsibility includes the protection of society and indi- 
vidual inmates, as well as a charge to provide each and every offender a 
program directed toward adjusting him or her toward a successful re-entry 
into the free community"*** 

During the early months of his administration the Director had begun a vigorous 
effort to move his organization toward these program goals. A planned sequence 
of work conferences with key administrative staff was in process to re-examine 
Departmental objectives and operations. The staff development officer was en- 
gaged in developing techniques for encouraging broad participation among staff 
in program planning. It was evident to Department leadership that any movement 
from a custodial ly-oriented system to a social rehabilitation system had to in- 
volve changes in the traditional administrative style of the. Department and its 
patterns of manpower utilization. 

B. METHODS OF THE STUDY 

The approach of the study team had two basic dimensions. The first was to 
obtain the fullest possible understanding of the changing objectives of the 
corrections system and to explore the key issues these changes mi~ 1- .t imply fo~ 
manpower and personnel policies. The second dimension was to move directly in- 
to field studies in a selected group of Departmental facilities. 

The team first examined Department materials, including documents describing 
staffing patterns, class specifications and other related personnel material. 
Suitable locations for on-site interviews were selected with the assistance cf 
Division staff. Meetings were held with task force members and with the Di- 
rector of the Department in order to firm plans for the field work. 



* The Civil Administrative Code of Illinois, Sec. 55a. 1.(1) 

** Ibid., Sec. 55a. 1. (7) 

*** Illinois Department of Corrections, Dimensions in Corrections , vol. 1., 
no. 1, March 1970, p. 1. 
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Site selections originally planned were the following: 

The Stateville-Joliet Institution Complex 
The State Penitentiary at Pontiac 
The Women's Reformatory at Dwight 

The Chicago Office of the Office of Field Services, and 
its sub-units 

Extensive interviews were conducted with staff at all levels in the 
Stateville-Joliet complex. Additional interviews were completed at 
Pontiac, Dwight, and in the Chicago office of the Office of Field Services. 

In the interviews, attempts were made to isolate tasks from the inter- 
viewee's job and to assign to the various component tasks percentages 
of total on-the-job time. 

In the process of structuring all interviews, a form was used in each 
case by the interviewers.* Although this form was originally designed 
as a questionnaire that might be distributed to staff in studies of this 
kind, it was used in this case solely as an instrument of the interviewer. 

It was not seen by the employees interviewed. 

The first several items in the form identify the employee respondent and 
his place in the organizational structure. The center section calls for 
a listing of tasks, each of which is to be assigned percentage values of 
total work time. Efforts were made by the interviewers to reduce task 
statements to their simplest dimensions for purposes of differentiating 
among major task categories. 

The other sections of the form contain items that further describe the 
position in terms of supervision given and received, equipment operated 
and skills practiced. Still other items attempt to discover qualifications 
of the employee, years with the agency, training received and educational 
background. Space at the bottom of the reverse side of the sheet was 
used for the interviewers' comment. 

The study team was aware from the time the study began that this Depart- 
ment was in a state of transition, and that many of the conditions witnessed 
should be held as tentative or fluid situations. In the midst of the field 
work, time had to be taken to get clarification from Department officials 
regarding certain aspects of the program so that the study team could be 
clear about the direction the Department leadership wished the program 
to face. It was especially important to clarify the intended role of the 
custody staff as viewed by Department management. The role the leader- 
ship envisioned for the counseling staff was also crucial and needed to be 
clearly understood by the team. 



* 



See Study Form in Appendix II I -A 
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The result of this process of clarification was that the team had to look 
upon the Department's present functions with a double vision. It had first 
to observe and understand the functioning of personnel in the various 
classifications under study at the time of the field visits. It had then 
to seek, with the help of Division officials, an understanding of the func- 
tions intended for the same personnel, if new Department goals were to be 
realized. This was a difficult task, since these goals are constantly sub- 
jected to revision and re-evaluation in some of their narrower aspects, and 
as conditions of recruitment, salary, training and other influences change 
or are modified. 

C. CUSTODY AND TREATMENT: THE KEY PROGRAM ISSUES AFFECTING MANPOWER 

In the course of the study it was extremely useful to view the developments 
in Illinois against the background of national long-range trends and issues 
in the field of corrections and to search out the implications of these for 
manpower. What follows is a summary of the perspective which emerged. 

The rehabilitation of offenders and the protection of society have tradi- 
tionally been regarded as the two major purposes of correctional programs, 
though the former has not at all times been ranked as primary and the latter 
secondary. This duality suggests the traditional twofold purpose of cor- 
rectional confinement: custody and treatment; or that of parole services: 
supervision and casework. 

A recently published report of the joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training states: "In the confinement area we have identified the 
overall correctional task as twofold: effective group care and management; 
and the eventual social restoration of offenders."* Another joint Commis- 
sion publication passes on this view of two components of a parole agent's 
role: "1. Control, including case observation, surveillance, and arrest 
when necessary. 2. Case assistance and the development and use of community 
resources, including counseling, group work, job finding, and special place- 
ment efforts."** 

The role conflict engendered in correctional program personnel by the apparent 
ambivalence of purpose arising from this duality has inspired many essays in 
the literature of the field. It remains a highly charged issue in organiza- 
tion, staffing and program planning for correctional agencies. 



* Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Manpower and Train- 
ing in Correctional Institutions , Washington: Joint Commission, December, 

1969, p. 59. 

** Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Perspectives on 
Correctional Manpower and Training , Washington: Joint Commission, January, 

1970, p. 66. 
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Public protection and social restoration of offenders need not, however, 
be viewed as antithetical purposes. If the former means effective 
management and control of offenders, it does not essentially contradict 
their rehabilitation. Nor do statements which give primacy to rehabili- 
tation deny the strict necessity of protecting society. As correctional 
administrators and legislators have sought and found improved methods of 
achieving both purposes by continually reexaming both the offenders and 
the effects of correctional programs of all kinds, they have tended to 
blend the two purposes in their definitions. A recent example appears in 
a publication of the Joint Commission: 

These are what we see as the basic purposes of correctional 

institution management: 

(1) To seek to limit confinement to persons actually requiring 
it, for only as long as they require it, and under con- 
ditions that are lawful and humane. 

(2) To afford both the community and the offender temporary 
and partial respite from each other in order to facilitate 
resolution of the crisis which led to commitment. 

(3) To make the confinement experience constructive and rele- 
vant to the ultimate goal of reintegrating the offender 
into the community and of preventing recidivism. 

(4) To educate the community and its agencies about the 
problems of reintegrating offenders in order to elicit their 
collaboration in carrying out specific rehabilitative efforts 
and in improving conditions which militate against such ef- 
forts . 

(5) To seek continual improvement in the system's capacity to 
achieve these ends.* 

Though correctional purposes may be stated in such a way that institutional 
group management and parole supervision, the control elements, become 
blended with the goal of resocialization of the offender, or even become 
part of the means toward the unitary end of successful social reintegration, 
in practice few adult programs have overcome the duality between control 
and "treatment" or have managed to avoid conflict between the two. 



* Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Manpower and 
Training in Correctional Institutions . Washington: Joint Commission, 
December, 1969, p. 36. 
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The large fortress-like maximum security institutions to which contem- 
porary American correctional systems have fallen heir have hindered the 
movement toward "treatment"-oriented programs. These facilities tend to 
perpetuate the traditional custodial staff-inmate relationships by their 
very architecture. Their size combines with the demands of prison indus- 
tries programs to make differentiated treatment within the walls difficult. 

The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training classified 
such institutions as "multipurpose prisons." It identified them as the 
type of facility that houses 48.3 per cent of all inmates confined in 
State and Federal correctional institutions. "Designed to hold most 
difficult offenders in a jurisdiction, it frequently is used to handle 
many less dangerous offenders as well. Historically, the cost of operating 
the traditional prison has largely been offset through the use of inmate 
labor. This tradition is maintained today in the emphasis placed on the 
extensive use of - inmates in maintenance assignments and in the practice 
of concentrating most prison industry operations in these institutions. 

For this reason, they are classified as work-oriented."* 

The Joint Commission divided institutions into two major categories: 
work-oriented and rehab i litat ion -oriented: 

. . . .Work-oriented institutions are characterized by greater 
emphasis on work by offenders than on education, vocational 
training, and other rehabilitative services. They tend to 
have fairly extensive prison industry, farm, or forestry oper- 
ations which help to defray the cost of maintaining the insti- 
tution. Rehabilitation-oriented institutions have less extensive 
work operations and usually, but not necessarily, more developed 
rehabilitative programs such as vocational and educational 
training, casework and counseling services, and medical and 
psychiatric care. . . . 

....Use of these terms does not necessarily imply that work- 
oriented institutions are unconcerned about offenders* welfare 
or that rehabilitation-oriented institutions do not have work 
programs. . .the distinction is one of degree, rather than kind.** 

The Commission found that an approximate 70 per cent of all State and 
Federal committed offenders were held in work-oriented settings, though 
these institutions comprised only 53 per cent of the total number of 
institutions. Those found to be rehabilitation-oriented were generally 
smaller, as the above figures imply. Besides the multi-purpose insti- 
tutions mentioned above, other classifications in the work-oriented 
category were "less secure institutions," "major non-prison institu- 
tions," and "camps and road force units." 



* Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

** Ibid. , pp. 15-16. 
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In practice, an institutional emphasis on work generally means a corre- 
sponding stress upon custody, or control, as contrasted with rehabilitative 
goals. "The formal organization and official policy of the traditional 
prison recognized industry as a goal and reform as a hope along with the 
objective of custodial control ... .Thus , while the prison had a work program, 
its inmates were sentenced to ’hard labor,' and the economic self-suf- 
ficiency of the institution was an ideal, the effective roles of industry 
and the industrial supervisor were institutionalized in their relations 
with the custodial force.* 

1 . The Custody Side 

Because differences in orientation between custody and rehabilitation 
are generally differences of degree, correctional institutions commonly 
include elements of both in their programs. They are consciously placed 
together functioning side by side. The observation that they function 
side by side is a deliberate one. It implies that they seldom have been 
able to achieve a high degree of unity in the face they turn toward the 
inmate. Nor are they often able to blend their forces into a single 
operational approach . 

Thus an organizational scheme for correctional institutions that includes 
a "custody side" separate from a "treatment side," has become commonplace. 
Each is often headed by a staff member of the rank of assistant or asso- 
ciate warden. "Custody" ordinarily begins by including the guard or - 
officer staff, usual ly bearing military ranks. It might also embrace 
the security-related jobs in work supervision or industrial production. 
"Treatment" includes the counseling and casework staff, as well as those 
doing diagnostic work, if housed in the same institution. It might also 
include the medical, dental and religious staff functions. Education and 
vocational training are generally seen to be the treatment side and 
given a separate status. Prison industries, likewise, might be separate 
from custody with a divisional status of its own, or be placed under 
the business manager. 

In any but the most rehabilitation-directed institutions, the custody 
force has control of institutional communications, a tribute to the 
primacy of security in the value hierarchy of most institutions. This 
fact, in turn, goes far in determining the general character of the 
institution. McCleery finds, for example, that "the unit which dominated 
the work of the old prison supported its position by control over the 
communication system."** 



* Richard H. McCleery, "Policy Change in Prison Management," in 
Amitai Etozioni, ed . , A Sociological Reader on Complex Organizations , 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969, p. 202. 

** Ibid., p. 222. 
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The major goal of custody, as separated from the goals of treatment, 
is to "keep" the inmates: to hold them, as directed by the judicial 
system, until such time as they may be released, paroled, or trans- 
ferred to another facility. Corollary goals are to maintain order 
and discipline necessary to group custody and to avoid trouble by 
avoiding unnecessary discomforts to the inmate group. The prison 
custody environment is a highly structured one, with elaborate sets 
of rules for both inmates and staff, these being considered necessary 
for the day-to-day operation of group living for committed offenders. 

The literature of corrections abounds with descriptions of custody- 
oriented institutional environments. Some excerpts extracted from 
several sources and given below generally portray custodial orienta- 
tion in the absence of mitigating factors that might soften their impact. 
These examples depict the prototype of the custodially directed insti- 
tution: 



Associated with the goal of custody in a prison... are staff 
role expectations that typically involve a general distrust 
and suspicion of inmate. . .behavior. Consequently in tradi- 
tional custodial prisons, for example, the officials and inmates 
rlre characteristically hostile to one another and show a rela- 
tively low level of interaction... 

The assumption implicit in the custodial goal affirms that the 
function of the organization is to protect the community by 
keeping the prisoner in the organization. He is correspond- 
ingly labeled as ’dangerous, deserving of punishment, and unfit 
for the outside world.' 

The conventional prison. . .where the custodial goal is the primary 
objective can be characterized as a formalistically oriented 
bureaucracy which. . .entails continuous enforcement of official 
regulations resulting in a considerable amount of inmate. . .resis- 
tance as well as highly formalized relationships between the 
officials and the inmates. 

The chief administrator of a prison organization is traditionally 
granted extensive independent authority ... .No guard or other 
officer was permitted to make a policy decision without first 
consulting him. And in time of emergency, such as an escape, his 
immediate notification was required even if he was not on duty.* 



* Oscar Grusky, "Role Conflict in Organization: A Study of Prison 
Camp Officials" in Lawrence Hazelrigg, ed., Prison Within Society , 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company (Anchor Books), 

1968, pp. 455-457. 
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The Warden and his Deputy were the only policy-making officials 
of the institution. .. the main divisions of the staff were the 
custodial force, organized in three watches under a Senior Captain, 
and the work line supervisors. Past attempts to vitalize a 
treatment program had atrophied by that time into a single posi- 
tion -- an ex-guard supervised recreation. There were other 
functions performed within the walls -- a kitchen, an admissions 
and records office, and a hospital -- but these seemed to have no 
independent organizational status. 

The entire staff accepted those implications for organizational 
structure that were institutionalized in the custodial force. 

The structure of that force was borrowed directly from military 
organization. The steps in its uniformed and disciplined hierarchy 
served as the measure by which those who performed non-custodial 
services determined their own status within the structure of 
formal organization. Hence the admissions officer insisted upon 
the rank of Captain which he had earned through many years of 
custodial service. 

The nerve center for all institutional communication lay in the 
office of the Captain of the Yard. This location was dictated 
by the primary interest of custodial officials in the hour-by- 
hour reports on the location and movement of men. Record items 
of costs, production, or the needs of the men might be ignored, 
but control information was never overlooked. .. .work supervisors... 
came to think, act and dress like the guards. They justified 
labor in terms of disciplinary rather than productive or training 
results, maintained sharp class distinctions on the job... 

In the authoritarian prison, the exercise of coercive power based 
essentially on force constituted one foundation of social control. 

But this power was, perhaps, least effective when it took the form 
of punitive sanctions imposed on individuals. A high degree of 
discipline was maintained with the minimum of direct sanctions. 

A vital basis of social control lay in procedures of regimentation — 
frequent counts and assemblies -- which imposed a psychology of 
domination and placed the subject in a posture of silence, respect 
and awe .... * 



* McCleery, op. cit., 202-206. 
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In the custodial ly oriented prison inmates were officially viewed 
as dangerous, scheming, conniving men in need of close surveil- 
lance. Accordingly one important administrative task was minimi- 
zation, to the fullest extent possible under the law and the 
humanitarian concern of external groups... of inmate freedom. 

Rules that set the limits of inmate freedom precisely were therefore 
specified, and one major set of criteria used for evaluating guard 
performance was the extent to which the inmate rules were enforced. 
The chief custodial administrator had the following to say in a 
speech to new guards: 'You are here to enforce the rules of the 

institution. Every rule. You must enforce every rule. If we 
thought that one of these rules was not needed, we would throw 
it out. We go over them every now and then and decide whether 
they should be changed. We did that about five years ago -- 
went over with all of the departments the rules that applied to 
them. So don't fail to enforce a rule, even if you think it is 
nonsense. It is there for a reason. Don't blow hot snd cold; en- 
force the same rule in the same way every day. Come in and see me 
or see a lieutanant if you think the rule doesn't make any sense. 

We will take it up. But if it is there, enforce it .'... Because 
of this emphasis on rules for enforcing rules, it was difficult 
to find a guard activity that was not regulated from above. . .. 
Guards' duties were defined in such a way that only rarely could 
an employee do something that was not in accordance with, or a 
violation of (specific) rules .. .Generally speaking, guards were 
expected, while in the institution, to place themselves completely 
at the disposal of the administrators, to be used as the latter saw 
fit.* 

The fact that life in the ordinary prison has to be lived wholly 
within walls extends the authority of the administration to the 
regulation of functions that in most other social organizations are 
left to the individual's discretion. The discipline extended to 
every aspect of the prisoner's multiple roles leaves little scope 
for unregulated or unsupervised activity. Historically, this 
development was based on the belief that discipline per se is a 
good that its enforcement will have benefits beyond the prison 
walls in the habits inculcated in individual prisoners. 

The routinization of prison life... is apparently not conducive 
to self-direction, but to a reliance on authoritative initiative, 
so that prisonization, like hospitalization, results in dependence 
> rather that independence.** 





* Donald R. Cressey, "Contradictory Directives in Complex Organi- 
zations: the Case of the Prison," in Lawrence Hazelrigg, ed., 

Prison Within Society , Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company 
(Anchor Books), 1968, pp. 481-482. 

** George H. Grosser, "External Setting and Internal Relations of 
the Prison," in Theoretical Studies in Social Organization of the 
Prison , New York: Social Science Research Council, 1960, pp. 135- 
136. 
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The functioning of custody has been generally characterized, 
then, by: 

(1) A high degree of centralization of policy-making 
authority, decision-making, standard-setting, and communications. 

(2) A military model for custody staff including use of military 
uniforms, titles, ranks, and in certain aspects of operations, 
procedures. 

(3) A high degree of structure for behavior of both inmate and 
staff groups, with tendencies toward rigidity in the formulation, 
promulgation and enforcement of rules and regulations. 

(4) A strict system of caste, separating the subordinate (inmate) 
group from the dominant (administration-staff) group, with no 
sharing of over-all primary goals between the two groups, and 
without the possibility of vertical mobility from subordinate to 
dominant group . 

The organization and functioning of the inmate social systems as 
they have traditionally developed in this kind of milieu are 
also well documented and will not be taken up here. It should 
be noted, however, that the inmate system is an adaptation to the 
custodial routine of the prison and, as a settled power balance 
among the subservient group, serves the status quo. Any disruption 
of the delicate power relationships within this system can be a 
hazard to the maintenance of order. Because this feature of prison 
life is recognized, administrators are the more reluctant to make 
changes in the routine, to relax discipline, or to upset the es- 
tablished order. 

The difficulty in establishing treatment programs in the context 
of the custody-oriented prison is summed up by Grosser: 

"The more humane prison.... is not necessarily to be confused with 
one more oriented to treatment, although it is true that modern 
treatment orientation, in the psychiatric and social work sense, 
is incompatible with an authoritarian maximum-security prison. 

More self-determination and more humane treatment of prisoners 
do not necessarily reform their characters nor change their values 
from criminal to noncriminal.... 

The informal inmate culture with its code and group organization, 
appears.. .as a necessary consequence of any large congregate 
prison. The potency of this group as a reference group persists 
for most prisoners, both for psychological reasons and because 
there is no other reference group that competes, with suitable 
incentives and assurance of acceptance, for their loyalty. Even in 
the most lenient prison, the fact of imprisonment and its attend- 
ant frustrations, as well as the symbolism of caste distinction, 
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tend to keep the offender's self-image as convict highly salient. 
Thus, in effect, incorporation of a lenient philosophy and even 
the employment of a treatment and training staff cannot be inter- 
preted as more than a professed change in ideology in the direc- 
tion of treatment orientation. 

In performance of the custodial function and in the employment 
of incentives primarily to that end, the prison jeopardized 
its potential as a treatment agency."* 

2. The Treatment Side 



In the typically custodially oriented institution, the "treatment 
side," if it existed, was most commonly an add-on feature containing 
a small -to-moderate number of counselors trained to the baccalaureate 
level of general education in the more affluent States, and varying 
number of social workers, psychologists, sociologists and physicians. 
Because security was a primary value, and because the custody side 
controlled the system of communications, "treatment" occupied a secon- 
dary role in the program. If diagnosis was among its responsibilities, 
the treatment unit tended in many cases to favor diagnosis as an 
activity. First, it was an activity for which the professionally 
trained staff felt best prepared. Second, there was generally no way 
of holding the diagnosticians .accountable for the accuracy of their 
product, the diagnostic assessment or summary. Treatment, except in 
specialized psychiatric facilities, has generally been limited to 
individual counseling by college-trained "correctional counselors" or 
professionally trained social workers. 

These programs have not demonstrated that they are effective either 
in changing criminal behavior or in reintegrating offenders into the 
outside community. Over the years there has been little or no evidence 
developed to indicate that such treatment units have had significant 
impact on the group experience of inmates in confinement. 

Orientation of such treatment programs has been toward the inmate as 
an individual. The treatment side, in this regard, has had little 
choice, considering that custody has controlled the group milieu. An 
orientation that emphasizes individualization of treatment on grounds 
that the problems that cause criminal offense are peculiar to individuals 
and therefore require individual solution is difficult to support in 
light of what is known about the effects of the. institutional environ- 
ment. As Sutherland observed: 



* Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
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"From the therapeutic point of view, attempts to change individuals 
one at a time while their groups and their culture remain unchanged 
is generally futile. The policy of individualization as practiced 
in most penal and reformatory institutions has had a stated ambition 
to study each prisoner, develop a program for him as an individual, 
and reform him by a program adapted to what was found in studying 
him. The description and also the practice have frequently gone 
on as though the individual prisoner lived in a vacuum."* 

Professional organizations have prescribed caseload standards for treat- 
ment staff working in correctional programs. For adult institutions, 
one widely accepted standard calls for one counselor for each 150 inmates. 
A caseworker assigned to the reception process is to have no more than 
30 cases per month. Other standards call for a professionally qualified 
vocational counselor for every 300 inmates in the general institution 
program and one for 40 inmates in the reception program. Still others 
prescribe the number of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and 
chaplains that ought to serve a given number of confined prisoners. 

A Joint Commission report raised these questions: 

What are the assumptions or theoretical considerations on which 
they (the standards) are grounded? 

To what extent are they realistic or attainable in view of the 
availability of specialized manpower? 

Are they defensible in terms of results? 

Whatever their origin or authorship, these standards assume a "treat- 
ment" model for organizing relationships between staff and offenders. 
Under this model, highly specialized manpower is supposed to change 
the behavior of offenders through regarding them as some equivalent of 
a "patient" by expressing the values suggested by the term "individual- 
ized treatment." The model requires personnel described by such terms 
as social worker, counselor, psychologist, clinically trained clergyman, 
and psychiatrist. Because the model parallels the conceptual and man- 
power problems of the mental health field, it indicates the special 
value of studying the efforts of that field for guidance in solving the 
personnel dilemma of corrections.** 

The Joint Commission report, continuing to take a harsh view of this con- 
ceptual model, quotes George Albee, President of the American Psychological 
Association in 1969-70: 



* E. H. Sutherland, "The Person and the Situation in the Treatment of 
Prisoners," in Albert Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith and Karl Schuessler, eds., 
The Sutherland Papers, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956, pp. 162 
163. 

** Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Perspectives on 
Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington: Joint Commission, January, 
1970, pp. 21-22. 
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'The time is not far off when the whole mental health bubble bursts! 

We have made irresponsible promises to the people, to Congress, to 
State legislatures, and to the labor unions. We shall not be able 
to deliver adequate and meaningful services. 

Our inability to provide services will derive largely from the defects 
in the conceptual model that dictates the kinds of manpower required. 

Much useful and effective intervention with emotionally disturbed 
children and adults could be done by people with bachelor degrees (or 
even with less education) who are in potentially large supply. But 
exploration of these routes is blocked by our present model. '* 

Referring to the Albee statement, the Joint Commission report summarized: 

"Corrections would do well to respect this admonition to the broad 
field of mental health to discard the 'individual treatment' concept 
not only because its manpower demands are unrealistic but because the 
concept itself is invalid." 

On the other hand, the counseling process and the nature of the therapeutic 
encounter have been subjected to scrutiny in recent years from critics who 
are drastically revising some time-honored concepts of therapeutic inter- 
action. For example, from a review of recent research evidence, Truax and 
Carkhuff reached these conclusions: 

Although most theorists concern themselves in their writings with discussing 
the client, three characteristics of an effective counselor emerge from the 
divergent viewpoints: 

(1) An effective therapist is integrated, nondefensive, and authentic 
or genuine in his therapeutic encounters. 

(2) An effective therapist can provide a non-threatening, safe, trusting 
or secure atmosphere by his acceptance, unconditional positive regard, 
love, or nonpossessive warmth for the client. 

(3) An effective therapist is able to "be with," "grasp the meaning of," 
or accurately and empathically understand the client on a moment-by- 
moment basis.** 



* George W. Albee, "The Relation of Conceptual Models to Manpower Needs," 
in Emory L. Cowen, Melvin Zax, and Elmer A. Gardner, eds.. Emergent Ap- 
proaches to Mental Health Problems, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1967, p. 12. 

** Charles B. Truax and Robert R. Carkhuff, Toward Effective Counseling 
and Psychotherapy: Training and Practice , Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1967, p. 1. 
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With regard to professional credentials, Berenson and Carkhuff conclude: 

"In regard to questionable clinical practices in general, it is note- 
worthy that exactly 14 years after (Hans J.) Eysenck questioned the 
effectiveness of professional practitioners, the following review of 
the literature in the training area suggests that there are no pro- 
fessional training programs which have demonstrated their efficacy in 
terms of a translation to constructive behavioral gains in clients." * 

Though these seem to be harsh judgments made against some conventional 
assumptions about therapeutic relationships, it is clear that concepts of 
the ways in which behavior change may be brought about are changing rapidly, 
as are prevailing views of the kinds of persons and the kinds of attitudes 
and approaches that may be therapeutically effective where individual 
interaction is indicated. 

Berenson and Carkhuff list ten assumptions that have for too long in- 
fluenced the nature of our training programs and our relationships to our 
clients and patients. These are given below: 

(1) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who have graduated from approved medical or graduate or post- 
graduate programs. 

(2) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who know and adhere to a recognized school of therapy. 

(3) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who have passed the screening procedures of a particular school 
of therapy. 

(4) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
the intellectually superior. 

(5) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who fully understand personality dynamics. 

(6) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who can remain objective and who do not become involved in the 
lives of their clients. 

(7) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who have first learned to distrust their own experiences, 
impulses, and feelings. 



* Bernard G. Berenson and Robert R. Carkhuff, Sources of Gain in Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967, p. 7. 
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(8) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those persons who are more "therapist" than "human." 

(9) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by 
those who make their major commitment to the broader aspects and 
values of the social and institutional establishment. 

(10) Effective counseling and psychotherapy involving the personal 
problems of clients can only be accomplished by an impersonal approach.* 

Significantly for our inquiry, the authors proceed to revise these ten 
assumptions in the light of recent theoretical and research develop- 
ments. These are in their view the assumptions which the evidence supports 

(1) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished by non- 
professional persons trained to offer high levels of psychological 
conditions that correlate with constructive change. 

(2) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished by persons 
providing high levels of facilitative interpersonal conditions inde- 
pendent of schools of therapy. 

(3) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished by many 
persons who have not passed the screening procedures of a particular 
school of therapy. 

(4) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished by persons 
representing a wide range of levels of intellectual functioning. 

(5) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished by persons 
who may or may not understand fully the complexities of personality 
dynamics. 

(6) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by those 
who become involved at some deep level in the lives of their clients. 

(7) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by those 
who have first learned to trust their own experiences, impulses and 
feelings. 

(8) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by those 
persons who are more "human" than "therapist." 



* Ibid., p.3. 
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(9) Effective counseling and therapy can be accomplished only by those 
who make a basic commitment to their clients, who challenge the estab- 
lishment with new learnings and are continually re-examining old learnings. 

(10) Effective counseling and psychotherapy involving the personal 
problems of clients can only be accomplished by the most personal of 
approaches . * 

The doubtful effectiveness of individual therapy or counseling in a cor- 
rectional program, particularly in custodial ly oriented institutions is 
therefore made more tenuous in present practice by the doubts surrounding 
the traditional assumptions about professionally trained personnel. 

What, then, of the rehabilitation-oriented correctional institutions? 

The Joint Commission investigators were generally unimpressed: 

As a group, these institutions are far superior to the typical multi- 
purpose prison. On the average they are smaller, newer, more open, 
and more "humanly" designed. Comparatively few are walled or use 
group cells for confining inmates. In fact some are attractively 
designed on a campus model and provide open dormitory and "honor room" 
housing. Several are fully open institutions, having no fence or guard 
towers and operating essentially on an honor system to prevent escapes.... 

Despite these many advantages, it must be said that these institutions 
as a class have not been outstandingly innovative. Individual exceptions 
exist, of course, but overall this promising segment of the adult cor- 
rectional system has thus far fallen short of its potential in showing 
the way. 

Over the years, the development of the rehabilitation-oriented institu- 
tion has been heavily influenced by three distinct models. The first is 
the multipurpose prison. Use of this model implies that rehabilitation- 
oriented institutions are no more than prisons in miniature. The second 
model, that of the traditional public school, suggests that these 
institutions be run as closely as possible along the lines of a school, 
with heavy emphasis on academic training and classroom discipline. The 
third is the psychiatric model, with its emphasis on the psychothera- 
peutic one-to-one relationship between offender and a professionally 
trained or guided therapist. For various reasons, all of these models 
have proven to be unsatisfactory. Yet they continue to serve as the 
guides for most programs in rehabilitation-oriented institutions.** 



* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

** Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Manpower and 
Training in Correctional Institutions , Washington: Joint Commission, 
December, 1969, pp. 22-23. 
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Several significant points, then, may be made with respect to the 
"treatment side" as its programs have been carried out in correc- 
tional institutions. First, in custodially oriented facilities, 
treatment has generally been relegated to a secondary (or tertiary, 
after industries) role in the total program. Second, emphasis has 
been on individual treatment, with too little attention paid to the 
power of the group experience of prisoners. Third, even where indi- 
vidual counseling may be potentially effective, program leaders may 
have been banking on the wrong sets of credentials for their treatment 
personnel. Thus, the approaches they have made to their work may have 
been burdened with false assumptions. Finally, rehabilitation-orient- 
ed programs, which would appear to offer the best opportunities for 
effective treatment, have somehow failed to realize their potential. 

3. The Collaborative Program: An Integrated Model 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice lent its prestige to the idea that corrections could move 
toward "a collaborative regime in which staff and inmates work to- 
gether toward rehabilitative goals and unnecessary conflicts between 
the two groups is avoided."* 

Such a program would feature the active participation of offenders 
in defining and meeting their own needs as individuals and as a 
group. It would also bring the various staff elements together in 
a common set of goals, chief among which would be the resocialization 
of offenders. It would seek cooperation from any helpful group or 
agency in the community, volunteers and organizations and would accept 
wherever feasible the active involvement of such persons and groups. 

Certainly the field of corrections is now opening itself to a close 
and continuous re-examination of its traditional values and practices 
and is ready to receive a flood of new ideas and models. Some version 
of the collaborative concept is sure to be attempted in almost every 
jurisdiction until and unless it demonstrates inevitable failure. 

This suggests that (1) staffing patterns for correctional programs 
designed at this time ought to present maximum flexibility for pro- 
grams that can anticipate variety in concept and method; and (2) the 
collaborative program ought to be considered as a developing trend 
in designs conceived at this point in time. 

D. IMPLICATIONS OF PROGRAM ISSUES FOR THE STUDY 

The objective of the study then became one of designing a career opportunity 
system for the Adult Division that would be flexible enough to (1) encompass 



* President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society , Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1967, p. 173. 
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the various approaches to correctional custody and treatment that were 
likely to be conducted simultaneously at various facilities, until such 
time as the Division was able to achieve its program goals throughout; 
and (2) accommodate to the several stages of development the program 
might pass through as it evolves in the intended direction, taking into 
account the probability that some features of the program may ultimately 
not be possible at some facilities though successfully operating at o t thers. 
One of the casualties of this shift in emphasis was the planned massive 
analysis of tasks as they are presently carried out in the institutions 
visited, particularly at those located in the Joliet area. The study 
team received information from program leaders that, whatever the ulti- 
mate shape of the program might be, it was not their intention to continue 
the strongly custody-oriented regime that was currently functioning in 
those institutions. Not that anyone proposed neglecting the security 
aspects of the program. Rather it was indicated that the guard hierarchy 
was to carry an interactive role with the inmate population, which would 
be contrary to the practice current at the time of the visits . 

The strictly custody-related tasks as carried out by institution staff 
were very quickly recognized and cataloged. Though there were about 512 
staff members classified as "Guard" in the Stateville-Joliet complex, 
fewer than 40 were interviewed. During the course of these interviews it 
was felt that the interviewers were quickly reaching the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. All interviewees seemed to be carrying out the same basic 
tasks and types of tasks, all generally relating to custody and security. 

The focus of the team then became one of attempting to respond to the needs 
of the Division as expressed both in terms of current practices and commu- 
nicated guidelines for the future. 

E. ORGANIZATION OF THE ADULT DIVISION 

At the time the field study was undertaken, the Adult Division was organized 
in the following manner: 

Executive head of the Division was the Assistant Director of Corrections. 
Another Assistant Director headed the Juvenile Division. Besides an 
Administrative Assistant, administrators of six units reported to the 
Assistant Director for the Adult Division. These six units were: (1) the 
Office of Institutional Services, administratively containing the Division's 
six major institutions at Stateville-Joliet, Pontiac, Dwight, Menard, 

Vienna and Vandalia; (2) the Office of Program Services, responsible for 
the four reception/diagnostic centers at Joliet, Dwight, Menard and Vandalia 
through a Supervisor of Reception/Diagnostic Services, and responsible for 
clinical-counseling services in the institutions through a Supervisor of 
Clinical Services; (3) the Office of Correctional Industries, responsible 
for the prison industries programs in the various institutions; (4) the 
Office of Educational and Vocational Training; (5) the Office of Training 
and Staff Development; and (6) the Office of Field Services, divided into 
three units titled Parole Supervision, Community Centers, and Work Release 
Programs . 
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The jurisdiction of the Office of Program Services was a source of some 
confusion during the field study period. The institutions visited had had 
no internally administered or internally housed "treatment" program in the 
traditional model of a counseling or social work unit attached to a rehabili- 
tation section of administration. Eleven counselors with bachelor's and 
master's degrees had been hired. A question that seemed unsettled at the 
time was the question of whether the counselors were the employees of the 
Office of Program Services or whether they would serve under the recently 
appointed Assistant Warden for Program Services. 

F. THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

Personnel employed in the Adult Division, as they are presently classified, 
may be grouped into the following categories: 

(1) Classes used only in corrections and functioning mainly in custody 
assignments : 

Correctional Officer 
Guard 

Guard Sergeant 
Guard Lieutenant 
Guard Captain 
Senior Guard Captain 
Transportation Officer 

(2) Classes used only in corrections and functioning in work- supervision 
assignments : 

Prison Commodities Distribution Officer 

Prison Food Supervisor 

Prison Grounds Supervisor 

Prison Industry Foreman 

Prison Maintenance Worker 

Prison Supply Supervisor 

Prison Agriculture Foreman 

(3) Classes used only in corrections but mainly performing functions 
also performed in agencies other than corrections: 

Prison Clerk 

Prison Identification Technician 
Prison Medical Technician 
Prison Narcotic Ward Nurse 
Prison Utilities Operator 
Prison Vocational Instructor 
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(4) Classes used only in corrections and functioning more in reha- 
bilitation than in control or custody assignments: 

Correctional Counselor 
Correctional Parole Counselor 
Prison Therapy Worker 
Prison Sociologist 

Community Center or Work Release Supervisor 
Diagnostic Team Supervisor 

(5) Classes used only in correctional administration: 

Assistant Warden 

Assistant Women's Reformatory Superintendent 
Correctional Parole Superintendent 
Correctional Program Executive 
Warden 

(6) Human services classes functioning in corrections and in other 
agencies : 

Physician Optometrist Pharmacist 

Psychologist Dentist Nurse 

Social Worker Laboratory Technician Chaplain 

(7) Clerical and administrative classes functioning in corrections and 
in other agencies: 

Accountant 

Administrative Assistant 
Clerk 

Clerk Stenographer 
Clerk Typist 
Statistician 

(8) Maintenance and trades classes functioning in corrections and in 
other agencies: 

Electrician Machinist 

Carpenter Stationary Fireman 

Plumber Steamfitter 

Of these eight categories, the first four received the greatest attention 
from the study team. The eighth group, maintanance and trades classes, 
are paid at prevailing rates for their respective trades in Illinois, and 
are exempt from Jurisdiction B of the Illinois Personnel Code, that 
section dealing with merit appointment and tenure. It was not considered 
in the study for these reasons. 
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The seventh category, clerical and administrative classes, did not 
receive emphasis by the study team. Because these classes generally 
cut across department boundaries and are found in many or most depart- 
ments, their linkage as classes to a correctional career system is not 
feasible. The career system recommended here, however, provides for 
movement from these classes into the career system under certain 
conditions on a voluntary basis. 

Some employees working in certain of the classes listed in category 
six may qualify for inclusion in the correctional classes recommended 
in this report. For other classes in this category (e.g.. Physician) 
inclusion would not be practical. In general, only positions that fall 
within the class definitions and require no special training other than 
that recommended for the proposed new classes would be considered. 

Little attention was given these classes in the field study. 

The fifth category also received little attention, but only because the 
main thrust of the study was directed toward developing the career class 
structure from entry-level classes through a rational sequence of ad- 
vancement, culminating, it is supposed, in executive-level classes such 
as these. The problems, however, were not here, but at the lower levels, 
represented by categories one through four. 

All classes in the first three categories require basic guard training 
for certification. Of these, only one class can be considered an entry- 
level class employing a large number of people. This is the Guard 
classification. Correctional Officer is the equivalent of Guard in 
the Women's Reformatory; it is thus an entry-level classification, 
but is only used in that one institution. Classes in category three 
may be considered entry-level in that hiring is frequently done from 
the outside in order to utilize specialized training or skills, but 
none is represented in large numbers. 

The only other classification listed that is entry-level and is used in 
considerable numbers is Correctional Parole Counselor, which requires 
four years of college or the equivalent. The Guard and Correctional 
Officer classes are also seen as entry-level classes. Though the usual 
path of advancement for guards is to Guard Sergeant, Lieutenant, and 
Captain, former guards supply most of the manpower for classes in 
category two. On the other hand, they seldom bridge the gap from their 
series to the classes in category four, most of which require college 
training. 

The greatest degree of class mobility appeared to be from the guard 
series into the work supervision classes. There has apparently been 
some movement from the guard or custody classes into some of the category 
three classes, but very little into category four. Many staff members 
employed in category five executive classes rose from custody positions; 
others ascended from category four. Not much movement was evidenced 
between classes in categories six, seven and eight, and other classes.* 



* See Appendix III-B for listing of Civil Service classes used in the 
Department of Corrections according to pay grades. 
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G. THE STATEVILLE- JOLIET COMPLEX 

The Statevi lie- Joliet group of institutions includes Stateville Peni- 
tentiary, the State's largest, located at the northwest edge of the City 
of Joliet, the older Joliet Branch prison, some five miles away, the 
Reception and Diagnostic Center across the street from Joliet Branch, 
and the Honor Farm, located adjacent to Stateville. 

At the time visits were made in July, the average daily population 
was 2300+ in Stateville, 900+ in Joliet Branch. The Reception and 
Diagnostic Center was processing 165 committed offenders. About 200 
men were assigned to the Honor Farm. 

The total staff of 842 workers consisted of 622 functioning in custodial 
roles and 220 others. The custody staff included 512 guards, 62 sergeants, 
40 lieutenants and 8 captains. 

At the time of the team's visits, the institutions were characteristically 
custodial in their orientation, though there was a good deal of anticipa- 
tion of changes to come. Eleven of the proposed 24 counselors had been 
hired and were undergoing orientation. They were to serve under a staff 
member classified as Diagnostic Team Supervisor. He had been employed in 
the institution for some time prior to the introduction of the counselors. 
His chief duties had been to prepare written pre-parole summaries for the 
Board of Pardon and Parole. It was not yet clear exactly what the counse- 
lors were to do, what their training would be, exactly where (in what part 
of the physical plant) they would function, or how they would be matched 
with inmate clients. Three had master's degrees and so were entering at 
the Correctional Counselor II classification. Of the remainder, all 
Correctional Counselor I's, two were ex-guards who had college degrees. 

The I's presumably all had degrees and some were recent graduates. 

The authority structure was highly centralized. It was difficult to 
determine exactly how many staff members reported directly to the Warden 
though it was clear that the number was large. The confusion was owing to 
the fact that a staff member might report to the Warden with regard to 
certain matters, but to someone else for other reasons. This is not to 
imply that the staff was confused; it was not. This is also not an implied 
criticism of the organizational plan. It has been common for penal insti- 
tutions to be tightly organized around the central figure of the Warden, 
and for authority and responsibility to be centered in his person. This 
has been a reflection of the high priorities placed on security and 
custody. 

In like manner, the custody staff was very tightly centralized around the 
figure of the Chief Guard, a Senior Captain. The Warden, however, was in 
charge of the entire complex of institutions; each one had a Chief Guard. 

The Chief Guard was responsible for all assignments of custody staff and 
maintained all staff schedules, time records and other information relating 
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to work assigned and work performed. The custody staff itself was structured 
in such a way with regard to the hierarchy of responsibility that a very 
large number of employees regarded the Chief Guard as their immediate superior. 

Military uniforms were worn by members of the custodial staff, and their 
classifications were, of course, in the form of military titles. 

An elaborate set of rules governed behavior of inmates and guard staff alike. 
Inmates could be disciplined for a great number of offenses ranging from 
talking in chow line to much more serious acts. Guards could be "written 
up" by any other staff members for observed infractions of rules, for laxity 
or for acts of incompetence as reported. 

A distance was officially maintained between guard staff and inmates. One 
of the items on the guard evaluation checklist used in the institutions was 
the question of whether the guard spoke unnecessarily to inmates. While 
kindness was not discouraged, and the climate was not punitive, unessential 
social intercourse with the inmate population was clearly devalued. 

Though these institutions at Joliet are considered maximum security facil- 
ities meant to house the most dangerous and recalcitrant of the State's 
offenders, the population has been declining steadily, owing to a number of 
factors: greater use of probation and parole, development of community 
programs, shorter sentences in many cases. On the darker side, many staff 
members are convinced that these developments have left the institution 
with a tougher prisoner to handle. He is a shorter-term prisoner who knows 
he will be out sooner than has been the case in the past, who has missed or 
failed probation or violated parole -- or just a "very bad actor" whom any 
judge would decide needed to be locked up. Urban gang members and politi- 
cized prisoners are considered growing problems. 

Under these general conditions, several observations were made concerning 
staff needs and staff utilization. 

1 . Tasks and Assignments of Guards 

Guard tasks fell generally under the heading of group management; 
care and control. Rules were enforced. Each inmate had a paddle — 
a small wooden slab imprinted with his number, which must always 
correspond with the number on his clothing as he moved from station 
to station within the walls. If he had special permission to visit 
the dispensary, the dentist, a counselor, the visiting room, or 
another authorized place, he was given a slip of paper called a 
"ticket . " 

Guards at their various stations checked paddles and tickets of in- 
mates entering or passing through. Guards also had to know how to 
"shake down" prisoners, how to search for contraband. Personal searches, 
searches of cells and of belongings were conducted on a continuing basis. 
Bars on cells were rapped with nightsticks to reveal weaknesses in their 
structure caused by inmates. 
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The first and simplest task was surveillance, which might be per- 
formed from a watch tower or other station. The dining hall, where 
the largest number of inmates gather each day, as compared with other 
parts of the institution, had at Stateville an inside tower in its 
center, accessible only from an underground tunnel. 

Inmates were counted before, during and after every identifiable 
activity. They had to be kept orderly at all times and prevented 
from assaulting each other or the staff. They were assisted if they 
asked for assistance in authorized ways. They were supervised in 
their self-care and in care of their linens and clothing issues and 
in all of their activities. Much of the supervision was performed 
by guards. 

Guard assignments were expressed in terms of locations rather than 
differing duties, although different locations might entail duties 
that differed in some ways. Generally, all, however, fell within 
the range of duties described above; i.e. , surveillance, searching, 
counting, disciplining, ordering, supervising, assisting, managing 
and controlling. 

2. Tasks and Assignments of Sergeants 

The Sergeant in Stateville-Joliet was an experienced, seasoned guard 
of demonstrated competence in his line of work who was assigned to 
stations requiring more responsibility and perhaps more alertness. 
Sometimes the job entailed minor supervision of guards. . 

Such assignments included being in charge of a cell house, the isola- 
tion unit, the segregation unit, the armory, the hospital gate, the 
sally port (truck entrance), the library, the information desk, or the 
master mechanic's shop. Again, the Sergeant conducted the same kinds 
of activities, albeit on a higher level of competence and skill; sur- 
veillance, search, supervision and control; in addition he was expected 
to supervise other employees. 

3. Tasks and Assignments of Lieutenants 

Most Lieutenants were roving troubleshooters and assistants to the 
Chief Guard. With a few exceptions, such as the training officer, 
the recreation director and the gate house operator, Lieutenants 
spent their tours of duty with generally loose assignments to a por- 
tion of the physical plant. 

The assignment can be described as loose, because it was not a rela- 
tionship of direct supervision over a particular group of Guards and 
Sergeants. It was rather a kind of emphasis of responsibility. The 
Lieutenant might look in more often at the area of the institution to 
which he was assigned. If a Lieutenant was needed at that area, how- 
ever, the staff that worked there would settle for the Lieutenant 
nearest at hand. 
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There was a list of duties that could not be performed by officers of 
ranks below that of Lieutenant . One of these was accompanying an 
inmate under discipline to the isolation-segregation area. Every cell 
house had a special box for inmate mail to the Warden — special mes- 
sages that might be sensitive or significant for security. The contents 
of these boxes were collected by a Lieutenant. A Lieutenant accompanied 
guards to certain key tower assignments. Other assignments included 
supervision of back yard activities, checking garbage, supervising 
visitors to inmates in segregation, supervising security at the deten- 
tion hospital, and conducting general and inspectional patrols. 

4 . Tasks and Assignments of Senior Captains 

At the time visits were made, there were no officers ranked as "cap- 
tain" in the Stateville-Joliet complex. There were eight Senior 
Captains, however, among whom were the Chief Guards. 

At Stateville, besides the Chief Guard, a Senior Captain was the dis- 
cipline officer. He decided on appropriate disciplinary action to be 
taken as retribution for infractions of rules or unacceptable behavior. 

The third Senior Captain had been called the assignment captain, and 
had been responsible for housing and work assignments for inmates. 

This responsibility was given to a committee of staff members, however, 
but the assignment captain remained to chair the committee. 

It was observed that the duties and responsibilities of the Chief Guard 
were very great indeed, and seemed to considerably outweigh those of the 
other senior captains, though this may be debated. The Chief Guard was 
burdened with far too much paper work for an officer carrying such heavy 
responsibility for institutional security. Each morning he appeared on 
duty before the seven o'clock roll call, checking his assignment list for 
the day. Inevitably he was faced with the necessity of making substitu- 
tions for absentee staff members, shifting guards to place the greatest 
weight where it was most needed under conditions of staff shortage. Ab- 
senteeism and turnover were formidable problems at Joliet, and they became 
the worry of the Chief Guard, who had to keep stations manned as best he 
could. 

The Chief Guard had inmate help with the paper work, but this was not 
without its problems. Guards had complained that inmates had access to 
too much information as assistants to the Chief Guard, and that these 
jobs ought to belong to "civilian" employees. Because Lieutenants 
were not given direct supervisory responsibility, but were assigned 
more as roving troubleshooters, it was the Chief Guard who was consid- 
ered to be the immediate superior of a multitude of sergeants and guards, 
whom he supervised through the agency of his Lieutenants, or personally 
by intercom or face to face. Because custody staff accounted for such 
a high percentage of total staff, and because the Chief Guard was 





responsible for all time-keeping for the custody side, he had been 
awarded at some time in the past the same responsibility for all 
staff of the institution. The number of days of vacation remaining 
to a typist in the administration building thus became the business 
of the Chief Guard in his office adjoining the dining hall, deep 
within the prison compound. 

5. Tasks and Assignments of Work Supervisors 

Prison Industry Foremen, Prison Food Supervisors, Prison Agriculture 
Foremen, and other category- two classes of employees carried on the work 
of the guard staff, but focused more on work supervision and instruction, 
and had more social interaction with inmates. They were required to be 
as security-conscious as guards, however, and the existence of sharp 
instruments and contraband articles in the shop areas, kitchens, and 
other work locations added another dimension to their responsibility. 

They were required to have had guard training, and they were actually 
almost 100 per cent ex-guards. The work supervision they conducted was 
ordinarily semi-skilled, but might require some skills that set them 
apart from other guards. 

Prison Food Supervisors, for example, did not need to have experience 
in food or restaurant work. They could as easily be guards who had 
acquired some familiarity with kitchen procedures and food preparation 
on £he job. They might be supervising inmates many of whom might have 
been skilled cooks and bakers. Indeed, in many cases the inmates ac- 
quired the culinary skills in prison. Any experience the Prison Food 
Supervisor may have had "on the outside" would serve him well, however. 

6. Opportunities for Advancement 

For the 512 guards working in the Stateville-Joliet complex, there were 
just 62 chances to make sergeant. To go from sergeant to lieutenant 
meant moving from 62 available positions to 40, however, which provided 
better odds. The other alternatives for guards were to move into cate- 
gory-two positions. There were actually not many of these jobs available, 
however. In June, 1970, there were 18 positions for Prison Food Super- 
visors, three for Prison Supply Supervisor I, and seven for Prison Supply 
Supervisor II. There were three for Commodities Distribution Officer, 

23 for Prison Industries Foreman, and one for Prison Agriculture Foreman. 

Without considerable investment by an employee in outside academic train- 
ing, movement to category-three or category-four positions would be un- 
likely . 



7. Guard Turnover and Absenteeism 



Turnover rates for guard staff at Statevil le-Joliet were very high 
at the time of the field study. During the first six months of 1970, 

185 guards of a total of 512 employed left service at Stateville-Joliet . 

Of these, five went on leaves of absence, and 30 transferred to other 
institutions in the Department. Five retired and three died. Forty 
were disqualified, some for failure to pass the physical examination, 
or were discharged. The remaining 102 left voluntarily for a variety 
of reasons given, including "moving my family to a better climate," 
"mother ill back home," "found better job in town," and "don't like 
the work." 

Thus about 20 percent of the total guard staff chose to leave in a six- 
month period, and one that was characterized by a general economic 
downturn across the nation, including Illinois. This happened despite 
a raise in guard pay of about 24 per cent in the year preceding June 
30, 1970, and a policy of hiring at Step 3 on the increment scale in 
the Joliet area. That leap in beginning pay was from $455 per month 
to $581. Beginning pay for guards at other facilities was increased 
to $616 per month on September 1, 1970; at the Stateville-Joliet 
complex new guards were to be hired at Step 3, $665 per month. 

Of the 102 who left voluntarily 79 had less than one year of service 
at the time of their termination. Extending that period to two years 
yields a total of 90 who terminated voluntarily. Only 12 of the 102 had 
been with the Department for more than two years. 

A long-standing policy of hiring and training guards only at State- 
ville to serve the needs of all the institutions was ended May 1. 

Now all institutions hire their own staffs. Thus the figure representing 
transfers to other institutions can be expected to decline. The loss of 
40 through discharge and disqualification and 102 from voluntary reasons 
is significant, in any case. 

As for the length of service of the 512 guards on the staff, 45.7 per 
cent had worked there for one year or less . The number of guards with 
less than two years of service totalled 64.8 per cent. Nearly 80 per - 
cent had less than four years of employment in the Department. 

These high rates of guard staff turnover were combined with an 
absentee rate estimated at between 11 and 15 per cent to cause serious 
problems in sustaining adequate manpower levels in the institutions. 
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8. Characteristics of the Custody Staff 

The custody staff at Statevi lie- Joliet presented some startling 
contrasts to the inmate population with respect to age, regional 
origin, and ethnic identification. 

The median age of guards was 39. In contrast to a recent statis- 
tical report* which indicated that some 61 per cent of inmates were 
under the age of 30 when received, only 37 per cent were under 30. 

On the other hand, 41 per cent were over 45 years of age. The number 
of guards over 55 years of age was 115, and their ages ranged to a 
high of 85. 

While no figures were collected on race of guards, it was stated that 
65 to 70 per cent of inmates in Stateville-Joliet were non-white. 

On the other hand, non-white guards were represented on the staff, 
but were so few as to be conspicuous by their presence in any area 
of the institution. 

A statistical report issued in 1969**indicated that 60.2 per cent of 
all commitments to the Department’s institutions were made from Cook 
County. Only 14.6 per cent of the inmates were committed by courts 
in the 52 southern Illinois counties. In terms of total population, 

46.5 per cent of Illinoisans live in Cook County and only 17.2 per cent 
in the southern 52 counties. 

The study team compared these figures to the distribution of custody 
staff at Stateville-Joliet by county of origin. These are the counties 
each employee has been officially resident in at the time of his last 
application for employment. 

Of the 685 custodial employees, 30 were recruited from out-of-state 
communities. This group represented 4.4 per cent of the total. Those 
from the 52 southern counties formed the largest group, comprising 
45.4 per cent of the total custody staff. The area of local recruit- 
ment accounted for 37.8 per cent, and only 12.4 per cent came from 
other northern counties. Cook County itself provided only 4 per cent 
of the total, or fewer than the out-of-state contingent. More 
startling, of the 26 staff members from Cook County, only 18 were in 
guard positions; the others were higher ranking officers. 

Another curiosity was the distribution of custody staff from out-of- 
state areas. Of the 30 out-of-staters, only one was from an area 
that most resembled urban Cook County (Baltimore) . Six were from places 



* Statistical Summary Report of the Illinois State Penitentiaries: 
Population as of January 1, 1969, Department of Public Safety report, p. 1. 

** Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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that were more like northern Illinois than southern Illinois, such 
as Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas. The remaining 23 were 
from areas that resembled southern Illinois in climate, social orien- 
. tation and economy, such as southern Indiana, western Kentucky, western 
Tennessee, rural Arkansas, Missouri, Florida and Georgia. 

It is often said in Illinois that employment in State institutions is 
more highly regarded in the southern portion of the State than elsewhere 
in the State. The southern area has not, over the years, enjoyed an 
economic and industrial development comparable to that of the northern 
counties. Evidence indicates that other State institutions in the 
northern half of Illinois have many employees whose origins are in the 
South. 

The Stateville-Joliet institutions advertise jobs only in local news- 
papers, according to staff spokesmen. It is believed that word-of- 
mouth advertising accounts for the large number of applications received 
from the southern counties and from portions of adjoining States that 
lie adjacent to the southern Illinois counties. 

No figures were collected giving percentages of the inmate population 
at Stateville-Joliet committed from Cook County. The figure of 60.2 
per cent, given above, represented Cook County commitments to all State 
correctional institutions. However, inmates are more often than not 
placed in institutions close to their counties of origin. It might then 
be expected that the proportion of commitments to Stateville-Joliet 
from Cook County considerably exceeded the 60.2 per cent figure. 

In contrast, examination of the counties of origin of non-custody 
staff working at Stateville-Joliet showed a heavy concentration of 
employees from the surrounding seven counties. There was a scattering 
of staff members from the southern counties, amounting to 19 persons 
and only 7 from the other northern counties compared with 134 from 
the seven-county area. Only three were from out-of-state locations, 
two from California, one from Florida. Evidently non-custody employ- 
ment does not afford the same attraction to applicants from the 
southern counties. Or, more likely, jobs which do not entail custody 
are found more acceptable to applicants from the local area. 

When all guard applicants entering the system were required to work 
first and undergo training at Stateville-Joliet, many applicants from 
the southern counties sought to be transferred back to southern area 
institutions soon after the completion of training. They were accom- 
modated by having their names placed on a transfer list from which they 
were one-by-one given transfers as openings appeared. The proposed 
abolishment of this system of hiring and transfer was expected to result 
in fewer applications from the southern counties, which would increase 
pressure on the recruitment program. 
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In summary, it was evident that wide gaps existed between the inmate 
and the guard groups with respect to age, ethnic identity, and urban- 
rural social factors. It was clear that intensive recruitment 
programs would have to be initiated if the Department was to realize 
its objectives of effective interaction between staff and client 
groups and movement away from a strictly custodial program model. 

9. Selection and Promotion Practices 
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Selection of personnel in clerical, technical and other non-custodial 
classes was made according to the same criteria that would govern 
their selection in other departments of State government. Selection 
of guards, however, and generally all classes in lower level categories 
was made on the basis of an interview and an investigation of back- 
ground. The institution was the sole judge of an applicant's suit- 
ability for employment. 

In practice, the Lieutenant in charge of staff training conducted 
application interviews. It was observed that these interviews were 
conducted with a great deal of skill and insight. The interviewer 
was practiced in disarming the applicant, yet observing him closely 
and interpreting his replies and reactions. Investigations were 
always made. If the interviewer was generally satisfied with the 
appearance of sincerity and integrity of the applicant, however, he 
might be hired pending the outcome of the investigation of background. 

Only in the rarest of instances were category-two employees hired from 
outside the guard staff. The study team was told of one prison industries 
employee who was hired directly from the outside because of his skills 
as a wood finisher. This was so exceptional, however, that it seemed 
to be a memorable event to each of several persons asked about hiring 
practices in the industries shops. 

The practice of granting to a correctional institution and its Warden 
the kind of autonomy in hiring that was observed here is not unusual. 

It is part of the pattern of centralized authority characteristic of 
penal institutions. Nor is it unsound to delegate this kind of 
authority to an institution, particularly in a climate of labor shortage. 
Some important elements are missing from the formula, however, and their 
absence might be acutely felt were there to develop a situation of intense 
competition for jobs. These can be expressed in terms of two principles: 

(1) there must be explicit standards for selection, objectively appliedjand 

(2) there should be more of a process for selection as a further means of 
assuring objectivity. 
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The institution instead used a keen and skilled interviewer who knew 
a good deal about what a potentially effective guard looks like and who 
knew what to look for in his observations of guard material. His 
criteria might not be explicitly expressed, but might nonetheless be 
accurate and useful. His subjective appraisals might be as valid in 
their results as a process which strives to achieve objective evalua- 
tions. This system had a distinct disadvantage, however, in its de- 
pendency upon the judgment of one man who might leave the service and 
be replaced by another not nearly so acute. It also left those who 
had undergone the process without assurance that their applications 
had been fairly and impartially reviewed. In a time of competition 
for employment, the kinds of judgments made in these application inter- 
views would be more difficult to sustain. 

At this time the need for change was greater, however, with regard 
to the promotional practices of the institution. A Guard needed to 
have only one year on the job to become eligible for promotion to Ser- 
geant, or two years to be eligible for a lieutenancy. With one year 
as either Lieutenant or Sergeant, an employee could be eligible for 
promotion to Captain. One additional year of such experience brought 
him to eligibility for a senior captaincy. Under these stated conditions, 
it was to be expected that many employees would become eligible for 
promotion in a short time, but that only a few could hope to actually 
be promoted. 

Here, again, there was a conspicuous lack of process in the way people 
advance. Guards were observed by higher ranking officers as they 
carried out their daily assignments. Some attention was paid to their 
absentee records. Their reliability and their conduct in relation to 
the inmate group were monitored. When a vacancy appeared for a ser- 
geancy, recommendations were made to the Warden, who made a decision 
as to who would receive the promotion. 

There was no doubt that selections were made for the best interests 
of the institution, and that considerable care was taken to assure that 
men of demonstrated ability and dependability were chosen for promotion. 
One side-effect, however, was that the procedure appeared quite arbitrary 
to the employees, who might indeed conclude that a particular person was 
promoted for reasons other than merit. The team concluded that a process 
that would tend to objectify such selection could be devised and followed 
without recourse to strict seniority or other criterion that might fail 
to satisfy the needs of the program for advancement of the best officer 
material . 
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10. Staff Training 

A two-to-three-week orientation was given all new guard r-. emits 
to the guard staff. They were taken on a tour, procedures were 
explained, and they were introduced to concepts of security, contra- 
band, safety, use of forms and related topics. Recruits were assigned 
to work with other guards part of the time and were given on-the- 
job instruction. They were instructed in the use of weapons and were 
given practice in firing on the target range. 

An attempt was made to station students in a full range of assign- 
ments beginning with work in a tower and continuing through typical 
duty assignments. Films and other audio-visual aids were used to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

This was the only training guards received other than on-the-job 
experience with seasoned guards or supervisors providing informa- 
tion and advice. The nature and purpose of this training program 
appeared to be orientation solely, dealing with job-specific know- 
ledge and security-related skills. 

H. SUMMARY OF FIELD STUDY OBSERVATIONS 

The foregoing sections have presented the highlights of what was learned 
by the study team at the Stateville-Joliet group of institutions which 
can be considered relevant to the purposes of this study. A mass of other 
data was obtained there, and further information was acquired in Pontiac 
and at Dwight and from Field Services. Much of this was important to the 
study team's understanding of the Division's programs. It was chiefly on 
the basis of the findings presented in the preceding pages, however, that 
the recommendations that follow were formulated. 

Some points deserve additional emphasis. The Stateville-Joliet group of 
institutions did not by any reckoning share with all of the other insti- 
tutions its problems of turnover, absenteeism and others enumerated above. 
Its problems, however, were central to the problems of the Department. 

It is a key facility, indeed a group of facilities comprising not only 
the largest confinement area for committed offenders, but for many years 
the hub of the correctional program for adults. Its program differed very 
little from what was offered at Pontiac and Menard, according to the study 
group's findings and information from Department spokesmen. Although 
Vandalia served misdemeanants, and concentrated on a farm program, it 
differed little from the others in those respects considered significant 
in this study. It was acknowledged to be a custody-oriented facility. 

Only Vienna and Dwight broke this pattern, and these accounted for a very 
small proportion of all committed offenders in the State. 
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At Stateville, the problem of staffing at the time of the team's visits 
was considered acute. There was little satisfaction on the part of pro- 
gram leaders with the general quality of guard material available to them. 
Absenteeism was a daily emergency for the Chief Guard and his Lieutenants. 
Turnover of staff was formidable. 

There was evidence not only from turnover rates but also from our inter- 
views that the guard in Statevi lle-Joliet was in a precarious position 
between the inmates and his own superiors. He had to be alert to inmate 
conspiracies to use him, to discredit him, to "get to him." He had to 
be wary of other staff members who might be prone to misjudge his actions, 
or report him for alleged incompetence, misconduct or indiscretion. He 
was placed on his own after a minimum of training with men he considered 
dangerous, conniving, desperate, and threatening. Higher-ranking officers 
were unanimous in observing that many guards were fearful of the inmates, 
and that this factor alone accounted for many terminations from service. 
The suggestion was advanced by several officers of higher rank that the 
guards should have special training in self-defense — not in order to 
bully the inmates or even use physical force on them, but merely to 
bolster their own confidence in their presence. 

The suggestion was taken seriously by the study team. It is clear that 
self-confidence is an asset in working with the offender, and that self- 
confidence in a basic physical sense is not unimportant in gaining his 
respect. While no correctional administrator ought to hire staff for 
physical prowess alone, its significance should not be disregarded. 

In turning from this kind of program toward other models more clearly 
directed to resocialization and social reintegration of the offender in 
the community, the adult correctional program will need all the re- 
sources it can muster. The following section of this report outlines 
recommendations which in the view of the study team could considerably 
enhance these resources . 

I. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A GENERIC CLASS SERIES AND CAREER LADDER IN 
ADULT CORRECTIONS 

It was the recommendation of the study group that there be established 
in the State Civil Service a classification series for employees per- 
forming the tasks central to the purposes of a correctional program for 
adult public offenders. These are tasks associated with the goals of 
resocializatiQn of offenders and their reintegration into the non-criminal 
society. They include effective means of accomplishing these goals, 
such as group care and management in protected settings. While respon- 
sive to the needs of the Illinois Adult Corrections system, these recom- 
mendations, we suggest, are applicable to public corrections programs in 
other States and jurisdictions of government. 
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1. A Generic Class Series* 

The term "generic class series" as applied here is intended to mean 
a series of job classifications accommodating all employees performing 
services of a specified kind or kinds, regardless of their previous 
training, experience, or professional identification. It contrasts 
with class series which are organized around particular professions, 
trades, or occupations, encompassing a variety of services, objectives 
and work settings. "Psychologist" and "social worker" are examples 
of professional classes; "mental health worker" and "child development 
specialist" are examples of classes that might fall within generic 
class series. 

In a correctional program a generic series brings together practi- 
tioners of the custody and treatment sides into one common class series. 
Like the example taken from mental health, this would not be a practical 
undertaking without a commitment from the agency that both are to par- 
take in a common purpose, in this case the resocialization of the 
offender group. This is the meaning of the commitment made by the 
Department toward an interactive role for the custody staff. 

Until now, there has existed a duality of purpose in the program, and 
a schism in the staff between the custody side and the treatment side. 
One has had the purpose of group management and control; the other the 
resocialization of the inmate clientele. If the former is now to be 
considered not more than a means toward realization of the latter, 
the stage is set for the design of a generic class series for the pro- 
gram. An example of such a series, one recommended for the Adult 
Division at this time, is presented on the following pages. 

The proposed series would allow for entry into a six-month trainee- 
ship with no requirement established for formal education or prior 
training or experience. Applicants for entry into the series who have 
received the benefits of education or special training, particularly 
in areas of learning known to be relevant to the program, may enter 
at other points on the continuum. It is meant to be a continuum, in 
the sense that progression may be made from the lowest entry point to 
the highest position in the program without meeting unrealistic or 
insuperable barriers to advancement.** 



* See the concluding portion of this Monograph for a fuller 
the generic characteristics of all three career ladders. 
See Appendix II for class specifications submitted to the 

of Personnel for each position in the career ladder. 
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The Correctional Service Trainee 



The Correctional Service Trainee is the position classification 
providing the first entry-point in the career opportunity system. 

It is recommended that no particular level of formal education be 
required as preparation for employment in this class. This is meant to 
be a six-month traineeship which would be followed by promotion to 
Correctional Service Specialist I upon satisfactory completion of 
training.* A six-month probation period in that classification, 
successfully completed, would result in certification. 

Recommended selection criteria are: 



(1) A passing score awarded by a selection panel composed of a super- 
visor in the program, a worker in the program, and a personnel or 
training officer attached to the institution or facility to which the 
application is directed or other preferred membership as agreed upon 
by Department staff; 

(2) A minimum requirement of reading comprehension equivalent to a 
score of 6.0 in the Stanford Achievement Test (though this particular 
test need not be the one used) at completion of the six-month trainee- 
ship . 

The selection panel should work with guidelines established by the 
institution or branch of the Division in which it is functioning, and 
approved by the Assistant Director of Corrections for the Adult Division. 
Guidelines may be different in some respects from one facility to another, 
just as programs will not be exactly the same in all institutions. It 
is expected that they will be fundamentally similar, however; otherwise 
it would be difficult to justify use of the same class specifications 
and salaries for the traineeships at different locations. 



An applicant should direct his application to a particular institution, 
and a selection panel at that institution should bring him through 
this process. An institution should not be asked to accept a candidate 
passed by a panel in a different facility or branch of the Division. 

Guidelines for selection would focus on personal attributes as revealed 
to the panel, and as evidenced by other information available to it. 
The panel should also consider any relevant factors in the applicant’s 
background that would indicate particular desirability of the applicant 
for the program. 



* During the time the study team was in the field. Center staff were devel- 
oping a core curriculum for entry and middle level workers in State human 
services agencies. The contents of the training sets that are specific to 
the field of corrections were subsequently integrated into the core cur- 
riculum described in Monograph III. 
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The panel's objective would be to use its best judgment in order to 
qualify or disqualify an applicant on the basis of his probable value 
to the program. The applicant would be aware that he is undergoing 
an examination and that it is presumed to be impartial and fair to all 
applicants. He should be aware that he is to receive a numerical score 
based on the panel's assessment of his potential effectiveness in 
training and in his work in the program, and that the score is deter- 
mined according to a set of developed criteria laid down in guidelines. 

He should be made aware that the Department considers this process more 
effective and more fair than administering a written examination or 
requiring the attainment of a certain grade-level of education. 

In no case should an applicant's general educational attainment level 
enter into a panel's decision. If this were considered a relevant or 
necessary factor in selection it would have been written into the class 
specifications. If an applicant preserts himself in an acceptable 
manner and otherwise gives the panel favorable impressions of his 
potential capabilities, he should be found acceptable. 

Details of the functioning of selection panels, their composition, 
duration, and procedures, and the guidelines for selection or their 
boundaries may have to be worked out jointly by the Department of 
Personnel and program staff. 

The Correctional Service Specialist I 

Upon satisfactory completion of the six-month training set, there should 
follow a promotion to the Correctional Service Specialist I classifica- 
tion. Training will proceed through the training continuum, still linked 
closely to the work experience. 

At the end of eighteen months of service in a variety of assignments 
designed to enrich the employee's grasp of the program and its content, 
purpose and method, he should become eligible for a board review to 
determine his readiness, in the view of the board, to accept greater 
responsibilities in the program. This eligibility ought to be auto- 
matically attained at the end of the eighteen-month period. Beginning 
six months after certification (one year after promotion to Specialist I), 
however, the employee should be considered eligible for board review if 
recommended by a supervisor and approved by the administrator of the 
facility. 

The Board Review 



Promotions may be brought about through procedures similar to those used 
in the selection process. A board may be authorized to recommend to the 
Department that an employee be advanced on a provisional basis as a 
work* r-in-training to a new classification or a new segment of the series. 
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Board review should be required for advancement to the classifica- 
tions of Correctional Service Specialist II, Correctional Service 
Manager I, Correctional Service Manager III, and Correctional Service 
Administrator I. 

The task of the board is simply to determine whether, in the judgment 
of the board members, an employee has demonstrated a readiness to 
accept responsibility at levels of work in the Department which require 
higher proficiencies and investments in training that are greater than 
what would normally be provided in the training continuum (Training 
Sets II, III, IV). 

The board should be composed of the administrator of the facility or 
his delegate, the designated personnel officer serving the facility, 
and a staff member chosen by the employee to be reviewed. That staff 
member must be working at least at the employee's peer level at the 
time of the review. The employee should have an opportunity to appear 
before the board at his own or at the board's request. 

The board in this system would not actually promote. It would merely 
recommend that an employee be given an opportunity to enter training at 
the next level -- or that he not (at least not at that time) be given 
that opportunity. Promotion would again follow satisfactory completion 
of training. If performance is not satisfactory during training, the 
employee would be returned to his former assignments, until such time as 
the administrator accepts his written petition for a new board review. 

Eligibility for board review should be automatic upon completion of time 
on the job at a given classification, or upon completion of one year at 
the request of an employee's supervisor, with approval of the administra- 
tor. This procedure should be reserved for employees who have shown 
extraordinary abilities or promise in performance of their assignments, 
and whose learning capacities have been considered above average in the 
training continuum. 

The board should only advance to the next class or segment those em- 
ployees who truly show ability to perform at higher levels. It should 
not be considered a mark of failure if the board's decision is that an 
employee at a given time is not yet ready for such advancement to greater 
responsibility. Employees should be eligible for board review again fol- 
lowing one year on the job after a review. The board review attempts to 
provide for the agency a mechanism for elevating employees to positions 
of greater responsibility as a response to their demonstrated abilities 
on the job, without requiring them to pass through educational programs 
outside the service and to acquire additional credentials of education. 

Guidelines followed by the board should include appraisals of the employ- 
ee's skill development in terms of the six skill areas enumerated above. 
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Correctional Service Specialist II 

At this level, interactive skills applied to situations with the client 
group should become sharper, and be applied in more daily contacts with 
the offender population. The Correctional Service Specialist II may 
be called upon to perform more sensitive or more responsible group 
management roles in an institution. He may be assigned to a role vis-a- 
vis the inmate group that involves little or no group management, but 
is almost entirely interactive in its task range. He may for the first 
time receive an assignment in the community or in a community center, 
halfway house or work release facility. Whatever the specific assign- 
ment, the employee in this class is a clear cut above the Specialist I 
in his skill development level, his awareness and use of field-specific 
knowledge, and his confidence and feeling of identification with the 
field of corrections and with the Department's program. In the institu- 
tion, he will likely be assigned to supervise CSS I's in certain settings. 

This is the level at which the graduate Associate of Arts in Corrections 
would be allowed to enter the system. Presumably he will be high on 
field-specific knowledge, low in the job-specific categories (unless he 
has worked in the Department), and not functioning as well in terms of 
developed skills as those Specialist II 's who have come up in the organi- 
zation from the Trainee level. The mission of Training Set .II will be 
to help fill these gaps and compensate for these deficiencies, and for 
all new Trainees at the Specialist II level, to put their assets to 
greatest advantage. 

This is also the reasonable level at which the ex-offender employee would 
be inducted into the system. The Department seems ready to hire ex- 
offenders in community programs, and indeed reportedly has done so. There 
may soon be a readiness to employ them in the institutions. They should 
enter the career system at this level unless they qualify to enter at a 
higher level. It must be presumed that they know a good deal about the 
subject, and that Training Set II and the Training Continuum can tailor 
programs to their needs in order to put that background to advantage. 

After one year of functioning at the Correctional Specialist II level, 
an employee should become eligible for board review leading to a possible 
advancement to Correctional Service Manager I. 

Correctional Service Manager I 

The employee in this class should have reached a level of sophistication 
in the program that would now allow him to carry on rather intensive roles 
in interaction with the offender, either in an institution or in a com- 
munity setting. If he has come up through the system, and has success- 
fully passed his second board review, his skill levels are in the upper 
middle ranges with respect to most or all of the skill categories. If his 
work experience has been wide-ranging, all skill categories ought to be 
well developed. 
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The Manager I entering from outside the system with a bachelor's degree 
in social work, corrections, criminology, sociology, psychology or other 
related fields will doubtless be at a disadvantage when compared to the 
veteran of the Department. Training Set III would again be designed 
to compensate for a lag in skill development and would have to start at 
the beginning in many or most cases. On the other hand, the learning 
process ought to be more rapid and at a higher conceptual level than 
was possible in previous training sets. Interaction between the outside 
baccalaureate trainees and the experienced correctional workers ought to 
speed the learning process for both groups. 

Typical tasks after completion of training would be management of program 
areas in an institution or community facility, full-time individual and 
group interaction and individual and group change-agent roles, case 
management with parolees involving more skilled and intensive interaction 
than that carried on by the Specialist II. 

The challenge of Training Set III would be to provide the college grad- 
uates entering at this level with such an intensive skill development 
experience that they might function at completion of training at some 
level approaching that of the Department veterans. 

Correctional Service Manager II 

Advancement to Correctional Service Manager II would be accomplished 
automatically for Managers I unless their performance on the job was un- 
satisfactory. 

Master's degree holders would enter at this level, and would be given 
a somewhat modified version of Training Set III. The task of skill 
development would in most cases be just as challenging as in the case of 
the Managers I. Again, they would bring to the program a considerable 
investment in field-specific knowledge. Their problem would be in the 
skills area; academic programs affording the kinds of core correctional 
experience necessary for development of these skills must be few. 

Tasks and program roles would be similar to those carried out at the 
Manager I class level, but would be at a noticeably higher level of 
performance expectation. 

Correctional Service Manager III 



At this level, supervision of other employees would become the rule 
rather than the exception. Here would be found the supervisor of a 
number of case managers working in the community with parolees or in the 
institution with inmates on case or group bases; or the manager of a half- 
way house or community center; or a highly responsible program leader or 
special project manager in an institution. 
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Training Set IV provides intensive training in supervision, group 
dynamics, management methods, and administration. These kinds of 
training inputs continue through the training continuum. 

Classes above this level are administrative, beginning with the 
Administrator I class, which may be regarded as comparable with the 
Assistant Warden or regional parole administrator levels in the 
present system. 

2. Replacement of Existing Classes 

The proposed generic class series would replace most of the classes 
now in general use for employees whose major tasks are carried out in 
dealing with the offender group. These would include the following: 

Guard 

Guard Sergeant 
Guard Lieutenant 
Guard Captain 
Senior Guard Captain 
Transportation Officer 
Correctional Officer 
Assistant Warden 

Assistant Women's Reformatory Superintendent 

Prison Food Supervisor I and II 

Prison Industry Foreman 

Prison Industry Supervisor 

Prison Agriculture Foreman 

Prison Maintenance Worker 

Prison Supply Supervisor 

Prison Grounds Supervisor 

Prison Commodities Distribution Officer 

Correctional Counselor I and II 

Correctional Parole Counselor I, II, III, IV and V 

Prison Therapy Worker 

Prison Sociologist I, II and III 

Community Center or Work Release Supervisor 

Diagnostic Team Supervisor 

Correctional Parole Superintendent 

Correctional Program Executive 

Social Worker (in the Department of Corrections) 

With the transition to such a generic class series as the one proposed 
here, it is suggested that the classes to be included be subjected to 
the test of whether their major task is to function in a role of inter- 
action with the clientele group, or whether it is to carry out an . 
operation regardless of or in spite of the client population. As for 
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the rest, the study group assigned such classes as Social Worker (in 
the adult corrections program) and the whole Prison Sociologist series 
to this generic class series without hesitation. 

In any case, re-audits of the positions in the specialized "prison" 
classes, particularly those involving supervision of inmate workers, 
with the above criteria applied, should dispel doubts or clarify 
questions of reallocation. Retention of a special class need not 
block incumbents in those classes from access to the career system, 
however. Appropriate linkages can be made in any case of prison-based 
classes where the flow is from the special classes into the career 
system. For corrections, this kind of system can do more than widen 
and lengthen career opportunities. It can bring closer the day when 
the ideal of all personnel in a treatment institution carrying a role 
in the treatment program may approach reality. 

IV 

CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES 

A. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The design of a career opportunity system for the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services was undertaken by the Center at the same time 
in the Spring of 1970 as was the work in Adult Corrections. The arrange- 
ments were identical, in that the Department of Personnel had requested 
the study and was committed to sharing its cost with the Center. 

Our first task was to meet with the Director of the Department, Mr. Ed- 
ward Weaver, to discuss the objectives of the study as they related to his 
own program priorities and to request his appointment of a task force to 
work with the study team. Mr. Weaver pointed out that his Department was 
undergoing rapid expansion, had broadened its field of responsibility, and 
was increasingly devoted to resolving problems of staff utilization and 
manpower planning. Its Division of Child Welfare was particularly affected 
by these recent developments, notably in the areas of day care and child 
abuse. 

Mr. Weaver requested that the team focus its efforts on the Division of 
Child Welfare exclusively. Thus, for purposes of this study the resi- 
dential care and other child-serving facilities of the Department were not 
incorporated into the study. A task force was appointed by him comprised 
of key staff representing personnel, training and program management. 

B. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services came into being 
as an organization on January 1, 1964. The Act of the Illinois General 
Assembly creating the Department states that its purpose is "to provide 
social services to children and their families, to operate children's 
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institutions, and to provide certain other rehabilitative and residential 
services..." The term "children" is defined in the Act as "persons found 
within the State who are under the age of 18 years at the time of acceptance 
for service or care." 

The Act has this to say about child welfare services: 

The term "child welfare services" means public social services which 
supplement or substitute for parental care or supervision for the 
purpose of: (1) preventing or remedying or assisting in the solution 
of problems which may result in the neglect, abuse or exploitation 
of children; (2) protecting and caring for homeless, dependent or 
neglected children; (3) protecting and promoting the welfare of 
children, including strengthening of their own families and counseling 
of family members; (4) providing adequate care of children away from 
their homes, where needed, in foster family homes or day care or other 
child care facilities; or (5) providing counseling for mentally re- 
tarded, physically and socially handicapped children and their parents 
when not otherwise available. 

The Act in another section specifically makes mention of a number of child 
welfare services: "The Department shall establish rules and regulations 
concerning its operation of programs established to meet these purposes, 
including but not limited to adoption, foster care, family counseling, 
protective services, service to unwed mothers, homemaker service, return 
of runaway children, and interstate services." It adds: "The Department 
shall accept for care and training any child committed to it pursuant to 
the 'Family Court Act' or the 'Juvenile Court Act'." 

The Illinois Child Abuse Act, which requires physicians and hospitals 
to report cases of suspected child abuse to the Department of Children and 
Family Services became effective on January 1, 1965. 

The Department also develops an annual comprehensive day care plan for 
the State, and is responsible under the law for coordination of all day 
care activities for children within the State. The Department is empowered 
to conduct day care programs directly, in addition to carrying the respon- 
sibility for licensing and maintaining standards for all day care facilities 
within the State. One of the priorities specifically stated in law in 
connection with this activity is "maximum employment of recipients of 
public assistance in day care centers and day care homes, operated in con- 
junction with short-term work training programs..."* 

Under the Child Care Act, the Department is authorized to license all 

private and local public child care facilities caring for children who 

are under 18 at the time of admission. These include children's institutions, 



* An Act Creating the Department of Children and Family Services, Sec. 5 (2) 
(c) , Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 23 
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child welfare agencies, foster homes, adoptive homes, maternity centers, 
day care homes and centers, and night care facilities. These licensing 
activities are carried out through the Division of Child Welfare, as are 
all of the "child welfare" activities of the Department generally, ex- 
cluding those the Department conducts through its own institutions, but 
including those pursuant to the Child Abuse Act, and those concerned with 
day care activities. 

The Division carries out its activities through eight regional administra- 
tive offices, each of which serves two or more district offices located 
within its prescribed boundaries. The eight regional offices are located 
at Aurora, Champaign, Chicago, East St. Louis, Murphysboro, Peoria, Rock- 
ford and Springfield. District offices total twenty-eight at present. 

Most services to children and families and to the communities are carried 
out by staffs of the various district offices, though some licensing 
activities in some regions are conducted out of regional offices. 

The size of the staffs of the various regional offices varies according to 
the size of the clientele and responsibility of each. Some of them have 
staff development and training officers, each of whom is responsible for 
training in his region. Each regional office annually develops a staff 
training plan for the year, and each is granted an allocation of funds 
for this purpose. 

In addition to the regional and district offices carrying out child wel- 
fare services, the Division is responsible for operation of the Herrick 
House Children’s Center at Bartlett, the Southern Illinois Children's 
Service Center at Hurst, the Lawndale and Woodlawn Day Care Centers in 
Chicago, and a group home in Galesburg. All are administered through the 
regional offices serving their locations. 

The Division has had a strong identification with the social work profes- 
sion and with the field of public welfare, and thus has developed more 
than a passing interest in questions of professional manpower shortages, 
utilization of new kinds of personnel and employment of socially dis- 
advantaged persons. 

C. PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

The standards for hiring and for promotion in the Division of Child Wel- 
fare have been and are largely based on milestones of general or professional 
education acquired in a variety of university settings outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Division or its programs. This is consistent with practices 
normally followed in human service programs for many years. It is assumed 
that, having successfully passed these markers along the way, the applicant 
is qualified to perform the tasks required of him, or is best qualified 
among other kinds of applicants. It was not the purpose of this study to 
attack these assumptions, to confirm or to refute them. Our purpose was 
to conduct an inquiry into the tasks performed in the Division, as they 
fulfill the Division’s program objectives. From this point we proceeded 
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to an assessment of the kinds of staff needed to perform these tasks 
consistent with optimum manpower utilization, and to link these with 
appropriate inputs of education, training and experience. 

Unlike the work in mental health and corrections, this study was not 
deeply involved in a comprehensive review of the program objectives 
and organization of the Department or an assessment of its service 
delivery system. In this agency the team was not requested to examine 
these issues but to focus primarily on maximizing the utilization of 
manpower within the existing organization and established service 
programs . 

D. METHODS OF THE STUDY 

The study group first examined Department and Division materials, 
staffing patterns class specifications and other related personnel 
materials. Suitable locations for on-site interviews were selected 
with the assistance of Division staff. Meetings were held with task 
force members and with the Director of the Department in order to 
firm plans for the field work. Site selections originally made were 
at facilities located in the Chicago, Champaign and East St. Louis 
Regions . 

The major significance of these choices lay in the variety of staff 
organization and utilization among the three district offices in the 
group, three distinct areas of the State, and the fact that this 
combination provided perhaps the nearest to a representative group 
of facilities within the Division that could be put together. A de- 
cision was made not to extend the study to either Herrick House nor 
to the facility at Hurst, on grounds that institutional care of 
children as a mode of service delivery was less characteristic of 
the Division of Child Welfare than it was of the Department's other 
operating Division, and that to form judgments affecting classes in 
institutional work on the basis of such atypical examples, small 
in number, would not be productive in terms of the study's goals. 

On the other hand, it was felt that a look at the staffing of the 
day care centers would be more relevant in view of the Division's 
overall responsibility for day care services in Illinois. The 
Woodlawn facility in Chicago was quite new, so the Lawndale Day Care 
Center was chosen as a likely opportunity for the staff to examine 
the question of entry from direct child care into the broader field 
of children's services. 

Extensive interviews were conducted with staff at all levels and in 
all classifications in the Chicago and Champaign facilities. The 
same questionnaire utilized in the Department of Corrections was 
utilized in the same fashion here. In the interviews, which seldom 
fell short of thirty minutes or exceeded sixty, attempts were made to 
isolate tasks from the interviewee's job, and to assign to the various 
components of his job percentages of total work time taken up with 
each. Other general questions were usually asked. Most of these 
related to links between the job components and the training and 
experience the interviewee thought necessary for their accomplish- 
ment. The purpose of these questions was not to conduct an opinion 
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poll, but merely to explore with the employees themselves some questions 
the study group thought were central to problems of staff utilization in 
the Division. 

The tasks enumerated in the interviews were related to job assignment in 
the analysis that followed. The Damen Avenue Office in Chicago provided 
a wealth of information in this regard. Nineteen distinct job assign- 
ments are carried out by non-supervisory staff there. Job assignments 
at Champaign tended to be somewhat broader, but were still specialized 
along lines very similar to those at Damen Avenue. Our information indicates 
that assignments are much more general at Salem and that geography is more 
a determinant than special function or case characteristic in fixing assign- 
ments. 

The major difference between job assignments made at Damen Avenue and at 
Champaign is that in the former office units are organized in functional 
groupings (adoptions, child abuse, emergency protective services) whereas 
in the latter three of five units are organized geographically (Champaign 
County, Vermilion County) though the workers within them carry functionally 
specialized caseloads. 

From an enumeration and description of tasks associated with the various 
job assignments, together with the study group's growing fund of informa- 
tion as to the knowledge and skill required for the performance of each, 
there began to emerge a picture of a progression of functions performed in 
the children's service program that could be perceived in a rank order of 
difficulty or complexity according to levels of skill applied. 

Finally, these job assignments, partly restructured, were related to a 
proposed classification system built to correspond to the hierarchy of 
functions and skills revealed in the analysis. This system, as it was 
then constructed, became the basis for other recommendations incorporated 
into this report. 

Day care classes can be related quite directly to the proposed class system 
developed for children's services. The objectives of the Lawndale Day 
Care Center are not extraordinary. Nor in our judgment is any detailed 
analysis of tasks as they are now being performed essential to the shaping 
of recommendations for day care classes. 

E. THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

The main focus of attention for the study group was the Social Worker 
series* with its allied "aide" classes recently developed and its 
managerial or administrative linked series, the Child Welfare Administrator 
and Executive classes. 



* See Appendix III for Illinois Social Work Series 
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Within this range of classes, Social Worker I (with its traineeship: 

Social Worker Trainee) and Social Worker II became the objects of the 
greatest interest for two reasons: (1) these are the "mass" classes, 
those that account for the greatest numbers of staff members and those 
who are performing the fundamental tasks in the Division that involve 
direct services to clients, courts and community; and (2) the Social 
Worker I class is at present a dead-ended classification in the sense 
that a Social Worker I may only progress to Social Worker II after 
having left the service, attended graduate school for two years and 
returned to the program with a professional degree in social work. 

Ordinarily, applicants are accepted into the Social Worker series at 
one of three levels, depending on educational background and experience: 

(1) at the Social Work Trainee level, with a Bachelor's degree and no 
previous experience, but with an academic record suitable for acceptance 
into a graduate program in social work; 

(2) at the Social Worker I level, with a year's previous experience in 
a social agency or one year completed in graduate school, again with an 
academic record suitable for acceptance into a graduate program in social 
work ; or 

(3) at the Social Worker II level, with a Master's degree in social work 
with no previous experience required. 

New workers at the Social Work Trainee and Social Worker I classifications 
may then be provided with agency stipends to attend graduate school . When 
they return after two years of graduate training, they are required to re- 
main in the employ of the agency for at least two years in order to repay 
the agency for their graduate education. Although a number of social 
workers were interviewed who said they had no intention of participating 
in the agency's stipend program, there are obviously many who come to the 
agency at least partly for this reason. For fiscal 1971 there are to be 
134 persons completing either their first or second years of graduate 
training at agency expense. The funding for this Employment-Education 
program comes from the Federal government, and for this year amounts 
to $505,400.00. 

There is also clear evidence that not many graduates remain long after 
serving their commitment to the agency. Previous experience in the agency 
(or in comparable employment) is counted in when experience is added to 
the graduate degree. Thus some graduates emerge from school with the 
prospect of being classified at Social Worker III or IV, or possibly 
higher. Most, however, become Social Workers II or III. At the Damen 
Avenue office, there is a striking shortage of IV's, with Ill's filling 
in for many of the supervisory positions. Better evidence is to be found, 
however, in the low number of workers or supervisors who could be found 
who had been with the agency very long after receiving the Master's degree. 
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Those who chose not to attend graduate school are presently fixed in the 
Social Worker I class, though the Department has suggested to the Depart- 
ment of Personnel that this be changed. 

From the point at which the graduate degree is attained, the career ladder 
is clearly evident. There is no position in the agency involving line 
functions for which additional formal education is required. The Child 
Welfare Administrator series, recently formulated, allows for Master's 
degrees in fields other than social work, though it would in most cases 
be an unusual circumstance that would bring an employee into candidacy 
for one of these positions whose degree was not in the social work field. 

The Social Service Aide series has just come into being and no employee 
so classified was encountered in the study. The Division's plans for 
this class series are not evident from a reading of the specifications. 

At this time, the Social Service Aide II classification leads nowhere, 
unless the employee in this class acquires a baccalaureate degree. There 
is a separate Day Care Licensing Representative series employed throughout 
the State program. 

F. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON STAFF UTILIZATION 

The study team made a point of inquiring into the utilization of Social 
Workers I, II and III functioning as non-supervisory case workers or in 
allied non-supervisory agency roles. The class specifications for Social 
Worker I and for Social Worker II are phrased differently one from the 
other. While the illustrative examples of work seem to be similar, the 
language used in describing the work of the II 's carries connotations of 
more professional and scientific orientation. Both, of course, are used 
in other agencies, and the examples given reflect this. The specifica- 
tion for Social Worker III emphasizes high-level professional competence, 
and uses such phrasing as "highly responsible casework diagnosis," 

"intensive treatment," and "studies ... of an extremely difficult nature 
and (which) require extensive training..." Listed as one distinguishing 
feature of work belonging to this class: "supervises lower level staff 
as assigned to area of specialized caseload." 

It was clear from the team's discussions with Division management that it 
was intended that Social Workers II receive cases more difficult or complex 
than those ordinarily assigned to Social Workers I. It appeared, however, 
that this was not the case in units that contained workers of both classifi- 
cations. At the same time, it was apparent that some units both in the 
Damen Office and in Champaign were staffed entirely with either Social Work- 
ers I or with Social Workers II and that these assignments were based on 
an appraisal of the relative difficulty of work carried out by the respective 
units. In those units that had both classes, all Social Workers I and II 
interviewed said they believed that workers in both classifications were 
performing the same functions for the agency. All supervisors except one 
said they believed the two classes of workers were functioning in the same 
way and were performing generally at the same levels of competence. 
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Supervisors appear to be relying on experience and proven capability rather 
than on graduate school background or civil service classification in assign- 
ing cases in instances where the choice is not dictated by expediency or by 
geography. 

Social Workers III functioning in non-supervisory roles seem to be working 
more independently, though it was not clear that they were performing ser- 
vices at as distinctively high a level as the class specifications suggest. 

If it is true that trained and untrained social workers are functioning 
similarly, it is only partly explained by the pressures of work. These 
pressures were not evidenced uniformly in the units visited yet the testi- 
mony that they function in like manner was all but universal. This premise 
was even acknowledged as fact in one of the regional staff development plans 
for this fiscal year. It was proposed that particular training sessions be 
given to Social Workers I and n together, on grounds that they are func- 
tioning in the same way and that their quality of performance is not notice- 
ably different. 

Nine of 24 units at Damen Avenue and three of five at Champaign had both 
Social Workers I and II. Three units at Damen Avenue contained workers at 
the I, II and III levels. There was a total of 90 non-supervisory social 
workers employed at the Damen Office, excluding Social Work Trainees. 
Sixty-two, or 68.9 per cent were classified as Social Worker I, while the 
remaining 28 were II 's and Ill's. Thus the ratio of non-graduates to 
graduates of professional social work training was 2.2:1. Of the 28, seven 
were Ill's. 

Seven Social Workers III were acting as unit supervisors, though the staffing 
pattern at the Damen Office calls for unit supervision at the IV level. 
Fourteen Social Workers IV were serving as unit supervisors, and one Social 
Worker V was acting in that capacity temporarily. 

It was not surprising to managing staff of the Division to learn that the 
study team found social workers performing many tasks that could be quite 
easily carried out by persons of lesser education and training. Among 
these were most conspicuously the simple transporting and escorting of chil- 
dren and adults to various places as needed, and the many "arranging" tasks, 
i.e., making appointments and handling collateral contacts that were not 
demanding in a professional sense. The percentages of total work time in- 
volved in the former activity ranged up to fifteen, and in the latter 
activity, up to forty, depending very much on the functional assignment of 
the worker. 

Social work in the Division was generally felt to be stimulating to the 
workers, and there was little mention of dullness or boredom. There was, 
however, a positive reaction generally to the idea that work assignments 
might be rotated, or that workers might receive more opportunity to function 
in a variety of ways. These sentiments were voiced principally at Damen 
Avenue, where some workers felt they were functioning in too narrow a 
spectrum of work experience. 
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Generally, the workers who had received graduate professional training 
in social work had difficulty in relating their training to their present 
work experience in a direct way. Some expressed regret that they were 
unprepared to deal with "involuntary clients," as encountered in cases 
of child abuse and neglect. Some mentioned cultural differences among 
client groups as points that might have been stressed more in the curric- 
ulum. Those who singled out particular kinds of courses in the graduate 
program as being most relevant to their work tended to point to psychology 
courses. Some felt they could have had more and better training in inter- 
viewing technique as a preparation for this kind of work. 

If there was any one point to be learned from the responses to this set 
of questions regarding graduate education, it is probably this. There 
is a serious gap .between the curricula of graduate schools of social work 
and the particular work experiences of the social work staff in the Division. 
Though this would seem to be natural, owing to the fact that the graduate 
programs are not specifically designed for children's services, the feeling 
one derives from interviews at all staff levels in the Division is that it 
falls short of being relevant training in some serious ways. Perhaps its 
greatest shortcoming, as revealed in the interviews, is in the area of 
skill development. Workers did not complain of poor preparation in terms 
of acquisition of knowledge as much as they expressed feelings of weakness 
in skills and techniques upon emerging from graduate training. 

Those workers who had been employed by the agency prior to attending gradu- 
ate school were not positive in their expressions of the value of graduate 
training in terms of job skills. They did seem to feel that the graduate 
school experience and the accompanying credential ization had given them a 
sense of professional identity that they had not had before and that the 
result was probably a gain in self-confidence and perhaps in job perfor- 
mance. All felt strongly that they had gained much from the graduate 
school experience. Relating it to the particular functions they carried 
out in the Department was more of a problem, however. 

Clerical workers assigned to units absorb a great deal of knowledge about 
the work that goes on in their units and in the agency. This knowledge 
is most evident in job-specific areas, but there is also considerable 
spillover of field knowledge and awareness of the objectives of case ser- 
vices and of the various skills and techniques employed. There is little 
or no opportunity for skill development to be acquired along with the 
knowledge, however. Some clerical people expressed interest in opportunities 
to assume casework roles and responsibilities. Others did not, and stated 
preferences to remain in clerical and supportive positions. 

G. WORK ASSIGNMENTS IN SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 

At the Damen Avenue District Office in Chicago, the social work services 
to children and families are performed through function-centered units, 
clustered into sections. At the time of the team's visits, the following 
units were in operation, grouped into sections according to the following 
scheme : 
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FAMILY SERVICES SECTION ADOPTIONS SECTION 



Unit A 
Unit B 



PLACEMENT SECTION 



Foster Home Placement 
Unit A 

Foster Home Placement 
Unit B 

Foster Home Placement 
Unit C 

Specialized Foster 
Homes Unit 



Unmarried Parents Unit 
Local Adoptions Unit 
Interstate and Inter- 
country Adoptions 
Unit 



PURCHASE OF SERVICES 
SECTION 



Foster Home Care Unit 

Institution Unit A 

Institution Unit B 
Institution Training 
Unit 

LICENSING SECTION 



INTAKE SECTION 

Intake Screening Unit 
General Services Unit A 
General Services Unit B 
Emergency Protective 
Service Unit 
Child Abuse Unit 
Service-to-Other- 
Agencies Unit 

RESOURCES SECTION 



Foster Home Finding Unit 
Resource Coordination 
Homemaker Services 
Juvenile Court Liaison 



Day Care Licensing (City) Unit 
Day Care Licensing (Suburban) Unit 
Institution Licensing Unit 
Independent Foster Home Licensing Unit 



In Champaign, one unit functions solely in the area of adoptions, and one 
worker within that unit has a responsibility for working with unmarried 
parents. Another unit in Champaign is concerned only with licensing of 
daycare homes. Day care centers are licensed by a unit attached to the 
Champaign Regional Office. The remaining three units in the Champaign 
District are geographically defined: (1) a Champaign County Unit; .(2) a 
Vermilion County Unit; and (3) a Tri-County Unit (Ford, Piatt and Douglas 
Counties) . 

Within the county units, workers specialize in the areas of general coun- 
seling (which corresponds to family service in Chicago), protective 
services, foster home supervision (or placement), and home finding. There 
are three other assignments for workers who report directly to the Dis- 
trict Office Administrator: an intake worker, an institutional liaison 
worker, and a community services worker. 
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Tasks Performed by Non -Supervisory Social Workers 

Social workers in the Division of Child Welfare engage in the following 
kinds of activities in various combinations at various levels of skill 
and competence, totalling 100 per cent of their work time: 

(1) Information-gathering: making inquiries and eliciting information 
from a variety of sources for a variety of work-related purposes; 

(2) Information-providing (oral): imparting information to parents, foster 
parents, othdr agencies, authorized officials and personnel, courts (in- 
cluding direct testimony) and others as appropriate; 

(3) Arranging: exchanging information, negotiating agreements as to time, 
place, actions to be taken; 

(4) Transporting: escorting children and adults, particularly from clientele 
group, especially in instances where no significant, worker-client inter- 
action takes place; 

(5) Writing: preparing case information, reports, summaries, correspondence, 
transactional forms; 

(6) Helping: providing support and information, interacting, referring, 
advising, exploring feelings, attitudes, insights and behavior directed 
toward change (based on information, interpretation, evaluation of human 
situations); 

(7) Developmental: organizational, intra-staff interactive, self -development, 
and related tasks associated with the maintenance and improvement of the 
functioning of the organization, including staff meetings, supervisory 
conferences, intra-staff interactions, staff development and training. 

In the discussion that follows, job assignments at the Damen Avenue District 
Office are described, and their distinguishing features noted, in terms of 
the various tasks carried out in fulfillment of each. In every case there 
are developmental activities such as staff conferences and training which 
are not included in the summary. 

Family Service Units 



The family service worker performs casework services that rate close to the 
upper end of a scale of difficulty or complexity in helping tasks carried 
out in this program. Average time spent by workers interviewed in direct 
contact with clients was high 54 per cent of total work time. Work 
in family service is with natural parents and their children; purposes are 
to strengthen and maintain family life, prevent family breakdown, and 
protect children from neglect and abuse. Cases are referred to the agency 
from the courts or come directly from the community through the intake 
screening unit. 
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The children in these cases are with their natural parents because 
a judgment has been made prior to their assignment to family service 
units that they may be "treatable," that is, that the children need 
not be removed to foster care if interventive casework services can 
be applied to ameliorate the family situation or help in resolution 
of family problems. Many of these cases, however, involve parents 
who are involuntary clients and who may be highly resistant or hostile 
to the worker. Some additional cases may be received from foster care 
(placement} workers who feel the natural parents in a case may be able 
to benefit from extra services that may enable a return of a child to 
the home. Many cases handled by family service units are described 
as multi-problem cases. 

Workers in these units are in most cases performing social work ser- 
vices with adults, rather than with children, as the adults are 
usually the main sources of the problems. Exceptions are those cases 
involving behavior problems of children, especially adolescents. 

A high percentage of staff time is spent in direct services. Trans- 
porting is minimal, and there is not as much arranging as there is 
likely to be in other units. Much of the direct work with clients 
could be placed under a general heading of "marriage counseling." 
Collateral contacts, as reported by workers interviewed, averaged 17.6 
per cent of total work time. Writing took up 18 per cent, staff meet- 
ings and conferences 7 per cent as averaged. 

Unmarried Parents Unit 

The purpose of this unit is to provide or arrange for maternity care 
and hospital delivery care for unwed mothers, and to assist unwed 
parents in planning for care of the expected child. Cases are refer- 
red to the agency by other social service agencies or services are 
sought directly by unwed parents. Workers are responsible for obtain- 
ing adoption release papers if the child is to be placed for adoption, 
or for obtaining foster home placement if the mother wishes to keep 
the child but is temporarily unable to care for him. 

Workers outline to unwed parents alternative plans for child care or 
adoption, and attempt to provide support to the unwed mother in terms 
of assessing self-worth and managing feelings of guilt and problems 
of separation. They may also work with the family to help them deal 
with or accept the problem, and help the unwed mother find a job or 
an apartment after the birth of the child. 

Though it would seem that many arranging tasks would be included in 
this assignment, most are readily accomplished. Collateral contact 
accounted on an average for only 20 per cent of total work time for 
those interviewed. Direct contact with clients and their families 
amounted to 56.6 per cent; writing of correspondence and reports came 
to 16 per cent. 
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Local Adoptions Unit 

The purpose of this unit is to accept and evaluate applications for 
adoption of minority, ethnic or other hard-to-place children. Inquiries 
concerning adoption of other children are ordinarily referred to other 
adoption agencies in the community. When an application is evaluated 
favorably, the home is considered eligible at such time as prospective 
adoptive homes may be sought for children in placement. 

Among tasks performed by workers in this unit are observing in prospec- 
tive adoptive homes the housekeeping standards, parent-child relations, 
interactions between husband and wife; acquiring background information, 
investigating references, and verifying employment (information-gathering). 
Workers also provide some supportive assistance in family adjustment 
after placement of the child but before finalization of adoption. 

Arranging and transporting tasks are both very low in this assignment. 
Collateral contact was rated at 12.5 per cent of total work time; direct 
contact with clients at 52.5 per cent. Averages were high on develop- 
mental functions (20 per cent) and in writing (15 per cent). 

Interstate and Intercountry Adoptions Unit 

The purpose of this unit is to receive and evaluate applications from 
persons wishing to adopt children from other countries, and to collabor- 
ate with agencies from other states or counties in providing adoption 
placements. Workers in the unit conduct home evaluation studies and 
supervision visits for other states or private adoption agencies when the 
child who is to be adopted resides outside of Cook County, Illinois. 
Applicants are referred to the agency by other social service agencies, 
the Office of Immigration and Naturalization, advertisements, and Adoption 
Information Service. 

Workers must know agency policies and procedures well, and must be capable 
of working well with a variety of public and private agencies. This 
assignment is very high in information-gathering and in writing, though 
direct contact with clients (prospective adoptive parents) is averaged 
at 65 per cent of total work time, with collateral contact averaged at a 
modest 15 per cent. 

Intake Screening Unit 
* 

Workers in the intake screening unit receive initial referrals and re- 
quests for services normally provided by the other intake units, except 
for the child abuse unit. Typical tasks carried out arq the following: 
refers requests to other agencies as appropriate, explains policies and 
procedures of agency, receives complaints and refers them to proper agency 
personnel, takes information by telephone from persons requesting services, 
conducts initial walk-in interviews and refers information to appropriate 
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unit, replies to letters requesting information about services, policies 
or’ procedures of the agency, replies to letters from other agencies or 
authorized persons regarding specific cases, maintains records of calls, 
and directs or refers correspondence to other appropriate agencies. 

The intake screening unit thus rates high on information-gathering, 
information-providing, and writing. 

General Services Intake Units 



General service units attached to the Intake Section receive for inves- 
tigation cases where placement services are sought by natural parents or 
where cases of possible placement are referred from other agencies. 

Parents seeking placement may be unable to cope with a child's behavior, 
or may be widowed or deserted and in need of foster care services. 

Workers in this unit also place physically or mentally handicapped children 
and babies born to mothers residing in state hospitals. 

Interviewing and information-gathering tasks take much of the total work 
time, and arranging and transporting are higher here than in most units. 
Providing information is a frequent task. Helping tasks are more demanding 
and difficult here than in most other kinds of assignments. Attempts 
are made to keep families united whenever this is practical, and helping 
services extend to assisting in foster care adjustments. Arranging and 
transporting tasks are many because of the many actions that must frequently 
be taken to satisfy medical , dental, psychological, diagnostic and other 
needs of these new cases. 

Emergency Protective Service Unit 

This unit is part of the Intake Section, and accepts for investigation 
all cases where allegedly abused, neglected or deserted children have been 
referred by neighbors, schools, relatives or police. Workers perform 
emergency placement services in this unit on a 24-hour basis, and night 
duty is accepted on a rotation schedule. Police bring children to the 
emergency service only after the courts have closed at five P.M., and 
court workers are no longer available. 

Tasks performed in this unit include the following: contacts emergency 
placement homes for immediate placement; contacts natural parents to 
advise them of their rights and of the agency's role; prepares custody or 
guardianship petitions and court summary reports; interviews parents to 
understand crisis situation or family problem; advises foster parents 
of special problems; arranges for medical care for children; observes 
home environment and family relationships. 

As in many of the assignments carried out by this agency, workers in this 
unit frequently encounter the involuntary and often hostile and reluctantly 
cooperative or uncooperative client. Arranging and transporting tasks are 
high as compared with many other assignments. Writing also rates high, as 
does information-gathering. 
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Child Abuse Unit 



This is an intake unit that receives cases referred from physicians and 
hospitals where medical treatment has been provided to children suspected 
of having been abused. Malnutrition as well as physical mistreatment is 
included in the definition of child abuse. Workers must investigate these 
emergency cases to determine whether return to the home or placement 
elsewhere shall be recommended. 

Workers function under much emotional pressure in the knowledge tb?.t a 
mistake in judgment on their part may mean crippling or death to a child 
subsequent to their decision. They must also manage in many cases very 
hostile parents and must be able to withstand verbal abuse. It becomes 
vital to correctly assess information and to make accurate appraisals of 
situations quickly. 

There are numerous arranging and transporting tasks associated with work 
in this unit. Helping services are of the highest order and complexity. 
Information- gathering tasks require the highest levels of competence. 
Writing takes up considerable time. 

Workers carry out placements of children in foster care and follow through 
and advise foster parents during adjustment period. Though cases must 
be handled on emergency bases and decisions made often very soon, cases 
may be kept active by one worker for considerable spans of time. 

Services to Other Agencies Unit 

This unit of the Intake Section functions as a liaison to other agencies 
in other counties and states which request collaborative services. These 
requests usually require a home visit to determine suitability of a home 
for placement or a supervision visit to a foster home. The children in 
these cases may be wards of other states or wards of the State of Illinois 
in process of being transferred to Cook County through foster home place- 
ment; or they may be children in process of being reunited with natural 
parents who now reside in Cook County. 

Tasks include interviewing for information-gathering in matters concerning 
home environments, family relationships, and financial status. There are 
a limited number of arranging tasks, and few collateral contacts. Writing 
takes up a large bloc of time C avera g e: 40 per cent), and direct contact 
with clients averages 43 per cent. 

Foster Home Placement Units 



Cases are received by workers in these units, after placement has been 
made, for foster home supervision. Cases are referred to these units from 
all Intake Section units, from the Foster Home Care Unit in the Purchase 
of Services Section, from the Unmarried Parents Unit, and occasionally from 
the Family Service Units. 
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Tasks include numerous arranging and transporting activities, frequent 
collateral contacts, helping tasks directed toward the children, the fos- 
ter parents and the. natural parents. Typical tasks: visiting foster 
homes to discuss behavioral problems with foster parents; arranging for 
and transporting children to medical care, dental and optical services; 
visiting schools to discuss problems of children attending; interacting 
with foster parents in supportive role and with natural parents to assist in 
building changes that might strengthen the home or allow the return of a 
child. 

Foster Home Care Unit (Purchase of Services Section ) 

This unit functions as an intake unit for all custody and guardianship 
cases referred through the Juvenile Court. Foster care services, including 
casework and placement supervision, are purchased through this unit from 
other social service agencies in the community. This unit was created in 
response to the critical shortage of foster homes available through this 
Department and the need for the purchase of placement services outside 
the spectrum of. the Department's resources. 

Workers in this unit are called upon to contact other agencies to nego- 
tiate purchase of foster care and social services, occasionally license a 
home for foster care placement, provide foster care supervision services 
for limited periods of time, conduct home study visits to determine place- 
ment needs, and generally perform a wide variety of services. 

There are some transporting and arranging duties and considerable writing 
of correspondence and transactional forms. Direct client contact has a 
very low average in this unit: about 15 per cent. Collateral contacts 
account for the bulk of the remaining time. 

Institutional Placement Units 



These units within the Purchase of Services Section receive cases from 
the Juvenile Court and from other units within the agency involving pre- 
delinquent or other children where a determination of institutional place- 
ment has been made. Workers make contact with institutions that appear to 
be suitable for meeting the needs of particular children. 

Writing and helping tasks are at rather a high level of performance in 
these units and arranging tasks are mostly limited to primary contacts 
with institutions. Workers routinely interpret psychological tests. 
Workers must understand programming of institutions as well as needs of 
invididual children considered for placement. 

Foster Home Finding Unit 




Workers in this unit are responsible for evaluation of the suitability 
for foster placement and care of homes of persons applying for licensing. 
Applicants are first advised of the policies and procedures of the agency 
with regard to licensing of foster homes, in literature mailed to them 
in response to their inquiries. A group meeting is also held by the unit 
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for applicants prior to home evaluation studies. 

Workers observe the home environment, housekeeping standards, family 
relationships and other factors relevant to suitability. Writing tasks 
are rated high in this unit; arranging and transporting tasks are virtually 
nonexistent. Information-gathering and information-providing constitute 
the bulk of work time. 

Resource Coordinator 



The resource coordinator is not properly speaking a unit, but is a single 
person functioning under supervision of a section supervisor. This worker 
is responsible for referring available foster homes to staff members seeking 
home placement for their client children. 

The resource coordinator maintains an up-to-date listing of available 
foster homes, and matches this list with children available for placement, 
attempting to meet the criteria specified by the foster parents and by 
the needs of the child as interpreted by the worker seeking placement. 

The coordinator also maintains a list of children currently in placement 
who are available for adoption. 

Homemaker Service Coordinator 



Another individual worker functioning under a section supervisor, the 
homemaker service coordinator is required to make all arrangements for 
the purchase of homemaker services for families as requested by intake 
or placement workers. There are specific guidelines that must be followed 
in authorizing these services, and all such policies and procedures must 
be well known to the coordinator. 

The worker is required to investigate alternatives to purchase of home- 
maker services with Department funds, and also negotiates provision of 
homemaker services with other agencies and organizations that provide 
homemaker services. Although this worker has authority to refuse purchase 
of the service contrary to recommendations of casework staff, this is 
not ordinarily done providing the request is made in keeping with agency 
policy and procedure. 

The homemaker service coordinator also receives complaints with regard 
to homemaker services as delivered, and must inform the provider of the 
service and attqmpt to work out a satisfactory solution. Tasks are mostly 
limited to information-gathering and arranging. 

Juvenile Court Liaison Unit 



The workers in the Juvenile Court Liaison Unit spend most of their time at 
Juvenile Court representing the State of Illinois in adoptions, custody 
and guardianship cases before the court. They receive their cases from the 
Intake Section or the Adoptions Section or from the probation officers at 
the court. In a few instances cases are referred from other units in the 
agency. 
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These workers advise parents of their rights and explain custody and 
guardianship laws; they discuss cases with officers of the court and 
recommend actions as representatives of the Department. They also re- 
port to Department personnel on dispositions of cases in court. There 
are no arranging or transporting tasks associated with this assignment, 
and helping tasks are minimal, as compared with other assignments. 

Independent Foster Home Licensing Unit 

This unit has responsibility for licensing of all day care homes, baby- 
sitting facilities and boarding homes that require licensing by law 
and are not used by the agency as foster homes. 

Cases are referred directly by persons seeking licensing. Tasks are 
mainly those of home evaluation, including information-gathering and 
information-providing to the potential licensees. Workers visit the 
homes and observe the physical and social environments, evaluating 
the home's potential for care of children. 

Day Care Licensing (City and Suburban) Units 

The purpose of these two units is to investigate and evaluate for li- 
censing all day care centers, public and private, in Cook County. Re- 
quests for licenses are directed to the units through boards of directors 
or administrators of proposed centers. Relicensing is required at 
two-year intervals. 

Workers review budget proposals, equipment needs, space resources, meal 
plans, kitchen facilities, staff qualifications and program services; 
advise administrators with respect to improvements; serve as consultants 
to teaching and child development staff. Workers in these assignments 
are classified as Day Care Licensing Representatives II and III. There 
is also a classification of Day Care Licensing Trainee and one called 
Day Care Licensing Representative I, but personnel in neither of these 
classes are employed at the Damen Avenue Office. 

Institutional and Agency Licensing Unit 

This unit is responsible for licensing all agencies and institutions in 
the area that provide for the care and treatment of children. Tasks 
include: interviewing board members and directors of institutions and 
agencies to obtain information regarding financial status of the organiz- 
ation; evaluating and advising on such matters as health care, meal plan- 
ning, kitchen facilities, sleeping arrangements, and building conditions. 

As in the Day Care Licensing Units, workers must serve as consultants in 
program service areas, and must therefore be acquainted with a variety of 
aspects of programming for children who have many different kinds of needs. 
They must also understand the various aspects of institution organization, 
administration and operation. 
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H. KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS REQUIRED 

The above nineteen job assignments of non-supervisory workers at the 
Damen Avenue District Office in Chicago appear to take in the full 
spectrum of tasks performed at direct service levels in the Division of 
Child Welfare, exclusive of those services carried out in residential 
institutions or in day care centers. Work may be arranged in different 
patterns, sequences, or assigned in different combinations at other 
district offices. There may be an occasional assignment that takes in 
some additional ground, for example, the community services worker at 
Champaign. But generally, these represent the array of tasks required 
of workers in the field programs of the Division. 

I 

While the taskls performed are repeated over and over again as the nine- 
teen job areas are reviewed, it is clear that some job assignments re- , 
quire tasks to be carried out at levels of skill and complexity above or 
below levels required in other assignments, even though the tasks as 
an observer sees them may be called by the same names. For example, 
information-gathering in the intake screening unit s likely to be for 
the most part a simpler task than information-gathering in the child 
abuse unit, though this is of course not uniformly the case for every 
instance encountered. Helping tasks certainly vary greatly in their 
depth and complexity from one of the above assignments to another, though 
in many cases they might be at similar levels. 

It was clear to the study team in reviewing the array of job assignments 
and tasks that it would be possible to rank the assignments according to 
skill levels needed, and that for seventeen of the nineteen units, both 
knowledge and skills could be arranged in a continuum that would lend 
itself to both career development and curriculum design for training. 

The remaining two assignments, day care center licensing and institution 
and agency licensing, required inputs of both job-specific and field-spe- 
cific knowledge that was not held in common with the other assignments. 

Job-specific knowledge is that which must be acquired in order to function 
in a particular role in a particular organization. Field-specific knowledge, 
as the term is used here, means knowledge of the concepts and phenomena en- 
countered in a particular line of work, which may be performed in one or 
more kinds of organization. A skill is a developed or practiced way of 
doing things or of carrying out work. It often presupposes prior develop- 
ment of knowledge, but not necessarily so. 

Knowledge of policies and procedures employed in the Division of Child 
Welfare or in the Juvenile Court of Cook County are examples of job- 
specific knowledge that a worker would certainly need to function at the 
Damen Avenue Office. Knowledge of current concepts of child development 
would be field-specific. One could speak of a "knowledge" of interviewing, 
but only in an academic sense. Interviewing is a skill, and one whose 
development might be enhanced by acquisition of some prior knowledge of 
human responses and the dynamics of personal interaction. 
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It was observed that to function successfully in these assignments, most 
or all of the job-specific items listed below would have to be absorbed 
by a worker in a very short time — let us say during his first year with 
the agency. This is basic knowledge of the work environment, and the 
training needed to help the worker learn is properly called "orientation." 

Orientation for work in the seventeen field service assignments, then, 
should cover: 

(1) Laws -- state, federal, local, and inter- jurisdictional agreements 
governing placement, custody and treatment of children which are cur- 
rently in force in this locality and which are observed by this agency. 

(2) Resources available in this community and available to this agency 
that are relevant to the operation and to the objectives of this agency. 

(3) Policies, procedures and practices of the county, or juvenile court. 

(4) Policies, procedures and practices of this agency, including use of 
the various forms . 

(5) General purposes, program objectives, services, and modes of operation 
of other agencies, public and private, with which the agency has frequent 
contact or to which frequent referrals are made. 

Field-specific knowledge may be acquired over longer periods of time, and 
its acquisition will hopefully attend the personal growth and development 
of the individual on the job, and ought to closely accompany the develop- 
ment of his working skills. 

Knowledge related to performance of work in the seventeen assignments 
falls generally into the following categories: 

(1) Common human needs and human responses -- behavioral psychology; 

(2) Child development — developmental and behavioral problems of 
children, causes, symptoms and treatment; effects of parent- child 
separation and problems of foster care; 

(3) Abnormal psychology; 

(4) Contemporary social problems and issues; and 

(5) Cultural differences -- cultures of minority groups. 

The skills needed to perform work in the seventeen assignments, as viewed 
by the study team, are the following: (1) interviewing skills: techniques 
of eliciting information; (2) interpretative-evaluative skills: skills 
in diagnosing problem situations or in evaluating usefulness or suitability 
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of resources; (3) client-directed helping skills: supportive and change- 
directed techniques in direct service; (4) work-management skills: skill 
in managing time and other resources, establishing priorities, organizing 
work, maintaining schedules; (5) interpersonal relations skills: skills 
of self-management and self-presentation in relations with others -- 
collateral contacts, client contacts, staff relations; (6) communications 
skills: skills in self-expression, oral and written -- skillful use of 
language . 

Though these may appear to overlap in some cases, sharp distinctions can 
be made for purposes of examing skill development needs in the Division. 

I. SKILL DEVELOPMENT RATING SCALES 

Having identified these skills, the team proceeded to assess these seven- 
teen job assignments in terms of the levels of skill development necessary 
to their satisfactory performance.* The meaning of each of the rating 
scales is discussed below. 

Interviewing Skills 
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Interviewing tasks rated as "1" on the scale are those which involve asking 
direct questions in order to obtain specific factual data for completion 
of forms, or to clarify a request for services. A rating of "5", the highest 
measure of interviewing skills, includes those interviewing assignments 
featuring intensive probing for feelings or for an understanding of reasons 
underlying problem or conflict situations; techniques may be used to elicit 
responses that are difficult for a client to express. (In this agency, this 
point on the rating scale would also presuppose a high level of skill develop- 
ment in dealing with the involuntary or hostile client.) Assignments re- 
quiring the higher levels of interviewing skill would presumably also 
require greater familiarity with personality dynamics in order to elicit 
useful information. 

Ratings between "1" and "5" represent points on a continuum between those 
two ratings. Plotting of these ratings across the range of job assignments 
indicates that interviewing skills do show themselves to be in such an 
order. of increasing complexity, and that there does exist a continuum of 
skill development and learning with respect to interviewing. 

Interpretative-Evaluative Skills 

Measurement of interpretative- evaluative skills shows a general progres- 
sion of increasing skill levels across the job assignments as listed, and 
this trend is similar to that found for interviewing skills. There is 
evidence, however, in the plotting of this progression which indicates 
that these skills must be fairly well developed in some of the generally 
less difficult job assignments, and this suggests that interpretative- 
evaluative skills are critical to the agency. 



* See Appendix IV-Bfor Ratings of Units according to skills required. 
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What is not reflected in this measurement scale is the quantity, rather 
than the quality of diagnostic situations in the various job assignments. 

For example, the Foster Home Finding Unit is rated high in the scale as' 
is Foster Home Placement, because of the importance of the evaluations 
made (that is, quality). However, Foster Home Finding workers are gener- 
ally required to make only one evaluation in a case, leading to a decision 
as to whether a home should be licensed — while placement workers must 
make numerous decisions based on interpretation and evaluation: is the child 
receiving adequate care, are the foster parents able to cope with a be- 
havior problem, are the natural parents ready to accept the child again, 
and many others . 

Client-Directed Helping Skills 

A rating of "1" here means workers are required to be encouraging when 
confronted with requests for service, and that they are able to give com- 
fort and lend strength to persons in difficult situations. At this level 
the worker functions as a source of strength until workers with more highly 
developed skills can be assigned to help. 

A rating of "5", on the other hand, means that the worker may be helping a 
client to facilitate or formulate changes in opinions, attitudes, perspec- 
tives or behavior patterns in order to remedy or stabilize a crisis or dys- 
functional situation. 

Work-Management Skills 

Assignments with a rating of "1" in work management are those where activity 
is scheduled and allows for little reorganization by the worker. A high 
level means activity is less predictable and that scheduling of work is 
crucial to accomplishment of the work load. The higher the level, the 
greater the judgment that must be exercised by the worker in setting work 
priorities and assessing the importance of an activity in relation to 
another. The need for organizing the work load in order to keep up with 
constant job pressures is also inherent in this index, and it can be seen 
in Appendix IV - B-4 that there is much variation in job assignments with 
respect to these criteria. 

# 

Interpersonal Relations Skills 

A rating of "1" in interpersonal relations skills indicates that workers 
are required to respond to telephone requests and other direct contacts 
in a helpful and friendly manner. A rating of "5" means that workers are 
required to maintain emotional control while interacting with hostile and 
perhaps verbally abusive persons, and that they are able to elicit the 
cooperation of and establish collaborative relations with administrative 
and professional persons at the highest levels in the community and in 
organizations with which the agency has contact. 





Communications Skills 



The communications skills scale is one of ever-rising verbal skills in 
terms of use of language to express concepts, feeling and shades of 
meaning. At the "1" level, a worker is receiving and imparting informa- 
tion at the level of stating simple known facts, explaining established 
policy, giving simple directions, writing factual information on forms, 
and making straightforward notations of events without an appreciable 
degree of interpretation. 

At the "5" level, the worker is writing complex summaries and case re- 
ports, evaluating situations of human conflict, personality function and 
stress, social interaction and behavioral disorder; he is writing sum- 
maries for the court which express his considered judgment, based on 
interpretation of the subtleties of a family or individual situation. 

He may be discussing an ongoing case situation with medical, psychological, 
or other professional or administrative personnel. 

Average Skill Levels 

It has been observed that job assignments at the Damen Avenue District 
Office do not present the only possible way of organizing the work. The 
high degree of functional specialization at this office does, however, 
offer a convenient view of the actual array of tasks necessary to carrying 
out the program's mission. 

These tasks, as they are seen in the actual program operation, require 
various skills to be performed at various levels of difficulty or com- 
plexity. The skills involved in seventeen of the nineteen job assignments 
have been outlined above. It is well to emphasize that these assessments 
of skills and skill levels are based on observation, through interviewing 
of employees, of work as it is now being performed, not necessarily as it is 
intended to be performed, nor necessarily as it ought to be performed. This 
is not to say that the three do not coincide -- well they might. But they 
also may not coincide. Under pressures of heavy caseloads or understaffing, 
there may be some aspects of some of these jobs that do not get done. There 
may be some high level diagnosis or treatment intended at some levels of 
worker assignment that are not at all evident from the study team's exami- 
nation. 

Whether this be the case or not, the job assignments are presented here 
as they were presented to the team. Nothing has been added or subtracted, 
or at least not at‘ the intent of the study group. 

An average of the ratings given the seventeen assignments in terms of 
level of development of the six skills utilized, then, results in the rank- 
ings given in Appendix IV - B-7. 
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In these terms, Child Abuse is the most difficult or advanced assignment, 
requiring highest skill levels of any of the seventeen. It is closely 
followed by Family Services, then by Emergency Protective Services, Gen- 
eral Services (Intake) and Foster Home Placement. Intake Screening, 
Homemaker Services and Resource Coordination are found to be the least 
demanding, in the same terms. 

This ranking of assignments by average skill level requires further elabo- 
ration. 

Intake Screening 

This assignment rated consistently low in the skill levels scales. It is 
seen as an assignment that requires a thorough grasp of the job-specific 
knowledge as outlined above as essential for work in this program. On the 
other hand, it requires a minimum of field-specific knowledge, some skill 
in interviewing at simpler levels of information-gathering, a mid-scale 
level of skill in work management, and low levels in the other skills 
given. There is little writing involved, except for correspondence in 
reply to inquiries. Interpretative and evaluative skills are a cut above 
the beginning level, an indicator of the level of judgment required to 
screen intake inquiries at an acceptable level of performance. It has 
some of the characteristics of an intermediate- lev el clerical position, 
in that it does require a moderate achievement in work management as well 
as thorough familiarity with the job specifics, a combination one might 
attribute to a good secretary. 

Homemaker Services 



Much like Intake Screening, this assignment rated high (4) in work manage- 
ment skill, but rather low in all other categories. Interpretative-evalu- 
ative skill was again at level 2, but few demands are placed upon the 
worker in any other category. Communications skill was scored at level 2. 
It was suggested by the study team that social work skills are not actually 
necessary for performance of this assignment, and that a person with some 
business or finance experience might do as well. This assignment, again, 
requires thorough grounding in job-specific knowledge, and minimal training 
in field-specific concepts. 

Services to Other Agencies 

A mid-scale rating in almost all categories holds this assignment in the 
middle rankings despite a poor showing in helping skills. 

Foster Home Purchase of Care 



Mid-scale ratings in almost all categories, including client-directed 
helping skills. 
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Juvenile Court Liaison 

A high rating in interpersonal relations skill, with good ratings in most 
other categories. 

Interstate and Intercountry Adoptions 

Rates high in work management and in communications skills. Otherwise 
rates are consistent with those given to local adoptions. 

Institutional Placement 



This is the first of the high-ranking job assignments in terms of average 
skill development considered essential for satisfactory performance. It is 
rated high (4) in interviewing, interpretative-evaluative, helping skills, 
interpersonal relations, and communications. It is given a "3" in work 
management skill. 

Foster Home Placement 



A rating of "4" in all skill categories. 

General Service Intake 

This assignment was given a rating of "5" in client-directed helping skills 
in recognition of the requirements of working with natural parents. Other- 
wise, ratings were uniformly "4". 

Emergency Protective Services 

This assignment was rated at "5" in interviewing skill. Otherwise, ratings 
are at "4". 

Family Service Units 

These assignments rated "5" in all categories except work management. 

Child -Abuse 




Considered the most ski 1 1 -demanding of all the assignments, work in the 
child abuse unit was rated at the highest level in all skill categories, 
for an average of "5". 

Present Distribution of Classes to Assignments 

There will undoubtedly be disagreements about the way these assignments 
were rated. There may, indeed, have been factors overlooked in making 
these comparisons. Nevertheless, the rating scale appears to withstand 
rather well a matching with the present distribution of Social Workers I 
to III through the seventeen assignments, the only index available of the 
management's assessment of their relative complexity: 
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Excluding workers classified as Social Work Trainee, assignments 
were found to be made to the various units at the Damen Avenue 
office according to this distribution of non -supervisory social 
workers: 

Level I (average skill level 1.5 to 2.5): of 23 filled positions, 

21 were Social Workers I, and only 2 were Social Workers II or III. 

Level II (average skill level 2.6 to 3.5): of 8 filled positions, 

7 were Social Workers I, and only 1 was a Social Worker II. 

Level III (average skill level 3.6 to 4.5): of 43 filled positions, 
28 were Social Workers I, 15 were Social Workers II and III. 

Level IV (average skill level 4.6 to 5.0): of 16 filled positions, 
only 6 were filled by Social Workers I, but 10 were Social Workers 
II and III. 

Of the 90 non -supervisory, non-trainee social workers assigned to the 
various units at Damen Avenue, 62 were classified as Social Worker I. 
The remaining 28 were classified as Social Worker II or Social Worker 
III. Representation of the former group in the various assignments, 
then, declined from 91.4 per cent to 37.5 per cent as skill levels 
required by the assignments rose on the scale. Conversely, represen- 
tation of Social Workers II and III rose with the increase of skill 
needed, from 8.6 per cent in the less demanding assignments to 62.5 
per cent in the most highly skilled jobs. 

Assignments at Level I would include Intake Screening, Homemaker Ser- 
vice, Resource Coordination, Unmarried Parents, Independent Foster 
Home Licensing, Local Adoptions and Foster Home Finding. Level II 
would include Services to Other Agencies, Foster Home Purchase of 
t Care, Juvenile Court Liaison, and Interstate and Intercountry Adop- 

tions. Level III assignments are Institutional Placement, Foster 
; Home Placement, General Services Intake, and Emergency Protective 

i Services. Family Services and Child Abuse are the Level IV jobs. 

;• J. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TWO GENERIC CLASS SERIES AND A CAREER LATTICE 

! IN CHILDREN'S SERVICES 

f. . It was the recommendation of the study team that there be established 

in the Department of Children and Family Services two generic class 
; ; series for children's services and Child Development workers and that 

these classes coexist in a lattice structure providing full horizon- 
£ tal mobility.* 



* See Appendix III for Class Specifications for Children's Services 

j*: series only. 
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1 . A Children's Services Series 

The series would allow for entry into a six-month traineeship with no re- 
quirement established for formal education or prior training or experience. 
Applicants with higher qualifications, particularly those that are known 
to be relevant to the program, may enter at other points in the continuum. 

It is meant to be a continuum, in the sense that progression may be made 
from the lowest entry point to the highest position in the program without 
meeting unrealistic or insuperable barriers to advancement. The chart on 
the following page illustrates this continuum. 

The Children's Services Trainee 

The Children's Services Trainee is the position classification providing the 
first entry point in the career opportunity system. It is recommended that 
no particular level of formal education be required for acceptance into this 
traineeship. The arguments in favor of this recommendation are too well 
known to deserve repeating here. They are apparently well known to the 
Department of Personnel, which has for the past year favored a removal of 
general education requirements for many entry-level position classes. 

Selection criteria preferred by the study group are the following: 

(1) A minimum requirement of reading comprehension equivalent to a score 
of 6.0 in the Stanford Achievement Test (though this test need not be the 
one used) ; 

(2) A passing score given by a selection panel composed of three employees 
especially designated for this purpose by program management of each office 
or facility. 

It should be required that the trainee's reading comprehension level be 
raised to a minimum of an 8.0 SAT score or the equivalent by remedial train- 
ing to be included in the training program conducted during the first year 
of employment. A person reading at a level of 8.0 SAT is capable of reading 
nost non-technical college-level materials. Any specialized or technical 
materials that must be read in connection with this work can be represented 
in the training curriculum. It should also be remembered that because 6.0 
is given as a minimum, it is not to be taken as the reading level of every 
person accepted into the program. It is merely the minimum established for 
acceptability. 

The selection panel should work with guidelines agreed upon by the agency 
and the Department of Personnel . It is suggested that these would tend to 
focus on personal attributes as revealed to the panel, and evidenced by 
other information known about the applicant. The selection panel should also 
consider any relevant factors in the applicant's background that would in- 
dicate particular desirability for the program. 
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In social services for many years program leaders and practitioners have 
given lip service to the premise that personal attributes count for a great 
deal in one's eventual success in interacting with the clientele. It is 
often said that professional education does not by itself make a successful 
social worker, but that it broadens and deepens understanding and aware- 
ness, and thereby enhances the chances for success of those who already 
possess personal warmth, empathy, consideration and appreciation for 
others, and whatever other characteristics are deemed applicable. The 
study group did not test the validity of this contention, but would welcome 
an opportunity to establish a basis for validation through a program such 
as this. 

The panel's objective would be to use its best judgment in order to qualify 
or disqualify an applicant on the basis of his probable value to the program. 
In a competitive situation, the panel would score all applicants, then submit 
the top-scoring names to the administrator of the facility, who might want 
to make his selection on the basis of another interview with the applicant, 
according to rules of the Department of Personnel. 

Certification would follow a probation period after completion of the six- 
month traineeship, in keeping with current practice, giving the Department 
ample opportunity to observe the trainee and evaluate his work before certi- 
fication becomes final. Satisfactory completion of the training program 
would be presumed necessary to the trainee's continued employment. By the 
end of the probation period the employee should be reading at 8.0 SAT. 

In no case should an applicant's general educational attainment level enter 
into a panel's decision. It is assumed that completion of high school in 
itself, or for that matter, completion of any grade of school, is not a 
relevant factor. If an applicant presents himself in an acceptable manner, 
scores adequately on the reading test and otherwise gives the panel favor- 
able impressions of his potential capability, this should suffice. 

The reading level required is one from which an applicant may be brought to 
i a reading competence sufficient to the needs of the program within one year, 

j This program makes considerable demands upon reading and writing skills of 

; its workers; it is not recommended that applicants with very low reading 

| abilities be accepted. It is considered that other programs not as demand- 

ing in self-expression skills may be able to hire applicants functioning at 
! lower levels of reading comprehension. 

i 

Details of the functioning of selection panels, their composition, duration, 
and procedures, and the guidelines for selection may be worked out jointly 
by the Department of Personnel and the child welfare program staff. 

The training provided for Children's Services Trainees is presented in 
f the chart as Training Set I. This is a combined work/study sequence of 

six months during which time the following items shall have been combined 
into a learning experience: 
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(1) Virtually all of the job-specific knowledge requirements for work 
in this program at the trainee's district office or location; 

.(2) Remedial reading, writing, and computation if needed; 

(3) Beginnings in all areas of field-specific knowledge necessary to 
the program; 

(4) Skill development at beginning levels in all six skill areas required. 
Work performed in relation to training will include the following elements: 

(1) The trainee will be assigned, after proper instruction, to escort- 
ing and transporting of children and adults as required by needs of the 
program; workers at higher skill levels will assign this kind of work 
to a training unit in the larger offices or directly to a trainee by 
arrangement with the administrator and the training section; 

(2) In time, as the trainee progresses, he may be routinely assigned 
to many of the "arranging" chores — making appointments, setting up 
communications, activities, or actions in a variety of cases, on behalf 
of a variety of units or program areas. 

(3) When he is considered to be ready, the trainee will be assigned 

to assist in work in any and eventually in all of the Level I assignments. 
Before the end of his probation, he will be expected to show competence 
to handle work in at least two of the assignments at Level I independently. 

The Children's Services Worker 



Upon satisfactory completion of training, there should follow a promotion to 
the Children's Services Worker classification. At this point the worker 
has received his general introduction to the work of the agency. He should 
have mastered the job-specific knowledge generally from a combination learning- 
and-doing experience. He ought to be ready for full-time assignment to Level 
I jobs. 

At the end of two years of service in such assignments, the worker would be- 
come eligible for a Board Review to determine his readiness, in the view of 
the Board, for acceptance of greater responsibilities at higher expected 
levels of skill. During the two-year period training would continue (Train- 
ing Continuum), and would emphasize field-specific knowledge and client- 
associated skills. Skill development would be brought forward in the six 
basic areas. A worker would be eligible for Board Review at any time after 
completion of. one year if recommended by a supervisor and approved by the 
administrator. 
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This level of classification can be considered an entry-point for appli- 
cants with Associate of Arts degrees in child development. It is possible 
that other prior training might also be accepted. The employee entering 
at this point, however, would still be required to pass a training period, 
somewhat modified, in which job-specific knowledge is absorbed, skill develop 
ment is emphasized, and field knowledge is rounded out to the satisfaction 
of the program needs. After one year of satisfactory performance, 
such a worker would be considered eligible for Board Review. 

Intake Screening is an excellent trainee assignment, which ought to be 
utilized on a rotation basis to sharpen the trainee's use of job-specific 
knowledge, and aid in development of skills in interpersonal relations and 
oral communication. It also affords a beginning for use of writing skills. 

A trainee should not be assigned here until his training has brought him to 
a reasonable level of confidence in applying knowledge of agency policy and 
procedure and community resources. It is assumed that trainees working in 
this or any other section would be under close supervision. Intake Screen- 
ing, however, is a thoroughly proper assignment for a Children's Services 
Worker, and would ordinarily be staffed by employees in this classification. 

Homemaker Services is less useful as a training assignment, but provides 
good experience for an employee at the Children's Services Worker classi- 
fication. A similar appraisal would have to be made for Resource Coordi- 
nation. 

Work in the Unmarried Parents Unit is an excellent introduction to direct 
services. This should be a frequent assignment for trainees as assistants, 
and for Children's Services Workers on a regular basis. In this assignment 
as well as in Independent Foster Home Licensing, Local Adoptions and Foster 
Home Finding, the staffing by Children's Services Workers should be supple- 
mented by the assignment of at least one Children's Services Specialist 
(see below) on a regular basis to handle difficult cases. Otherwise, 
these units may all be considered appropriate for training and experience 
at the Worker level. Skills in observation, interviewing, and interpre- 
tation-evaluation will especially be affected in these assignments, and 
familiarity with evaluation of family and marital relationships will be 
provided while working with clientele groups that are generally cooperative. 

The Board Review 



Promotions may be effected in procedures similar to those recommended for 
selection of employees . A board may be authorized to recommend to the 
agency that an employee be advanced on a provisional basis as a worker-in- 
training to a new segment of the series. Board reviews would be required 
advancement to the Children's Services Specialist segment, to Children's 
Services Specialist III and to the Children's Services Manager segment. 

The task of the Board is simply to determine whether, in the judgment of 
Board members, an employee has demonstrated his readiness to accept resp' 
sibility at levels of work in the agency that require higher skill level: 
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and training beyond what is provided in the training continuum (Training 
Set II, Training Set III). 

The composition of the Board, like that of the selection panels, should 
represent the management's best attempt at finding fair, even judgment 
and dedication to the program's objectives from among staff of the office 
or facility. The Board should be provided with all relevant information 
to enable it to achieve its own objectives. 

The Board does not promote. It merely recommends that an employee be 
given an opportunity to enter training at the next level, or withholds 
such recommendation after having reviewed all available information having 
a bearing on the question. Promotion would follow satisfactory completion 
of that training. If performance is not satisfactory during training, the 
employee would be returned to his former assignments until such time as the 
administrator accepts his written petition for a new Board Review. 

Eligibility for Board Review should be automatic upon completion of time on 
the job at a given classification or upon completion of one year at the 
request of an employee's supervisor, with approval of the administrator. 

This procedure should be reserved for employees who have shown extraordinary 
abilities or promise in performance of their assignments, and whose learning 
capacities have been considered above average in the training sequence. 

The Board should only advance to the next segment those employees who 
truly show ability to perform at the higher levels. It should not be 
considered a mark of failure if the Board's decision is that an employee 
at a given time is not yet ready for acceptance of higher responsibility. 
Employees should be eligible for Board Review again following one year on 
the job after a review. The Board Review attempts to provide for the agency 
a mechanism for elevating employees to positions of greater responsibility 
as a response to their demonstrated abilities on the job, without requiring 
them to pass through educational programs outside the service and to acquire 
additional credentials of education. 

Guidelines followed by the Board should include appraisals of the employee's 
skill development in terms of the six skills previously identified. 

Children's Services Specialist I and II 

Baccalaureate degrees in certain specified fields should be accepted 
for entry into the system at the Specialist I level. It is suggested that 
social work (BSW) and child development are two such major fields. It is 
not clear that other social science majors such as sociology or psycholog} 
should be found acceptable, but this is a question to be decided by the 
agency and by the Department of Personnel or perhaps tested by experience 
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Satisfactory completion of one year of graduate school in social work might 
be considered adequate for promotion to Specialist II after one year instead 
of the usual two, by agreement between the agency and the Department of 
Personnel. For others, work at the Specialist I level and absorption of 
training is considered demanding of an employee’s abilities; only the ex- 
ceptional should be considered for promotion after a minimum of one year's 
service, at the recommendation of the administrator. 



After one'year at the Specialist II level, employees would become eligible 
for a Board Review that would admit them to candidacy for promotion to 
Children's Services Specialist III or Children's Services Manager I. 



Children's Services Specialist III 

Level IV job assignments may be given to Specialist II on occasion, but 
these would generally be awarded to employees at the Specialist III level 
who have successfully passed Board Review. They should pass through a 
probation period at this classification, and their learning needs would 
be served by the training continuum. Some would function at Level II 
assignments, and all might handle difficult cases at lower levels of skill 
requirement, but ordinarily these would be cases involving significant in- 
puts of client-directed helping services. 



Clients encountered at Levels III and IV are increasingly of the involuntary 
or hostile descriptions, and skill development in all categories must be 
high in these assignments. Much of the transporting and arranging task 
involvement can be passed along to the training units and more concentration 
on client contact can be achieved. 



It is suggested here that an office with a large staff might consider estab- 
lishing a unit of Specialists III, unsupervised except for general surveil- 
lance from the administrator, who could serve as consultants and intensive 
treatment specialists for all other units, at the request of the unit super- 
visors, and be responsible to those supervisors for results. They would 
work independently and file monthly activity reports to the administrator. 
This was depicted by the team as Level V. 

Children's Services Manager I, II and III 

Training Set III is mainly an introduction to supervision and administration 
of children's services. Having passed a Board Review which judged him to 
be ready for supervision, the candidate may begin to supervise units at the 
lower levels of skill assignment (Levels I and II). Continuing to receive 
training through the training continuum, which increasingly stresses develop- 
ment of administrative skills, the Manager I proceeds to Manager II after one 
year, subject to administrative approval of performance. At the Manager II 
level, he becomes eligible for assignment as supervisor of Level III and IV 
units, although his usual assignment in any individual case may continue to 
be at Levels I or II. 
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A Board Review eligibility would be established at the end of one year of 
service at the Manager II level. Passing of this review would facilitate 
an employee's promotion to Manager III, at which level he might be managing 
a small district office or accepting responsibility for a section or com- 
bination of units in a large district office. Career paths upward through 
district and regional assignments would be similar to those now in effect in 
the Division. The training continuum would be effective through the higher 
positions of management. 

Little has been said in this report about supervisory or administrative 
tasks or responsibilities. Concentration has been on the non- supervisory 
functions, where crucial elements of a career opportunity system are forged. 
Tasks performed by supervisors were well documented in the study, however, 
as were those of administrators, though less so at regional assignments. 
Positions at Divisional administrative levels were not studied, though it 
was originally intended to do so. 

The study group felt that more attention ought to be paid to supervisory 
skills and to supervisory training in the Division. The burdens of super- 
visory responsibility seemed unevenly distributed at the Damen Avenue 
Office, though that office was in process of reorganization during the 
field study period. Numerous supervisors and administrators marked the 
need for administrative preparation as important in the Department at 
this time. 

The Child Welfare Administrator series, recently formulated and more re- 
cently revised, was thoughtfully written to include qualifications other 
than social work training as acceptable for candidacy. This study group 
would add the proposition that employees entering the system at any of the 
lower levels be accepted for candidacy at supervisory and administrative 
levels upon demonstrating competence and after having successfully passed 
through the processes of selection and promotion described in this paper. 
There is no reason that the training plan for the Department cannot include 
the possibility of continuing outside education and the acquisition of 
additional degrees. But promotion and advancement in the agency should 
not depend on such contingencies, valuable though they might be consid- 
ered. 

Provisions for advancement through the accumulation of experience and 
training provided by or under design control of the agency comprise the 
keystone of career system development. These must be linked to skill 
development in a rational way. The burden of an agency training program 
within such a system is on a scale to which most agencies are unaccustomed. 
The various means to accomplish development of training within and on 
behalf of the agency program must therefore be an early concern of admin- 
istrators considering this kind of system. 
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2 . The Present* Day Care Series 

i 

The present day care classification series is depicted on the follow- 
ing page. It does not appear to be a career ladder in a realistic 
sense. The employee must repeatedly enter and complete programs of 
general education, presumably by leaving the service, but possibly by 
attending night school or arranging some kind of work study program. 
Moreover, he is required to have experience at the point of entry, but 
this may well be gained from rearing his own (more likely, her own) 
children. The specification states: "requires two years of experience 
in providing for the care and welfare of children." 

The requirement of high school graduation is very restrictive, and 
seems especially so when it is considered that the Act Creating the 
Department of Children and Family Services stipulates that a high 
priority of the day care program must be "maximum employment of recip- 
ients of public assistance in day care centers and day care homes..."** 

A program of employment of public assistance recipients limited to 
hiring only those who have completed four years of high school would 
be limited indeed. 

4 

An employee entering as a day care aide would have to begin with a 
high school diploma or the equivalent, then interrupt his work on three 
different occasions in order to reach the level of assistant day care 
center administrator. Interrupting his work only once to continue educa- 
tion all the way to a Master's degree would deprive him of the requisite 
experience to qualify for assistant administrator. He would be over- 
qualified educationally for any lower-level job. 

In fairness, this progression was not constructed with career ladder 
development as a guiding beacon. The adding on of general and profes- 
sional education inputs was regarded as relevant and proper. 

In assessing the real contribution of general education to the develop- 
ment of valuable and productive employees, this much can be affirmed: 
completion of high school or of some years of college tends to build 
poise and confidence, which is to be expected in a social environment 
that places heavy rewards on educational attainment. It enhances devel- 
opment of interpersonal relations skills and communications skills as 
defined in this paper. It is to be expected that less concentration on 
development of those particular skills will be necessary in the train- 
ing program for those employees who have entered the system at advanced 
levels (though self-expression in writing is often unimpressive among 
applicants with considerable general and even professional education). 
Attainment of higher levels of general education also usually means 
that more rehearsal for learning has taken place: the applicant is like- 
ly to have learned more about learning, and will, therefore, presumably 
be more adaptable in a training program. 



* See footnote on page 101. 

** An Act Creating the Department of Children and Family Services, Sec. 
5 (2) (c) , Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 23. 
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The doubts raised by the field study interviews as to the relevance of 
graduate training in social work to the various assignments in the child 
welfare program further emphasize the importance of a training program 
geared specifically to needs of the child welfare program, as a replacement 
for reliance on graduate social work education as almost the sole provider 
of trained personnel. 

3 . The Present* Day Care Licensing Series 

The present Day Care Licensing series depicted on the following page 
presents problems of another kind. The Bachelor's degree necessary for 
entry at the trainee level must be in "nursery school education or early 
childhood development." No experience is required. At the Day Care 
Licensing Representative I level, the same educational background is 
expected, with one year of experience "in a nursery school, day care 
center or kindergarten or field related to day care licensing." The 
last addition would take in the Day Care Licensing Trainee, who still 
has no experience in working with children. 

The specification for Day Care Licensing Representative II reads very 
much like that for Representative I, except some duties are added on that 
might be expected of a Representative I who has acquired some experience 
and confidence. This one requires the same education and one additional 
year of the same kinds of experience to qualify. 

Day Care Licensing Representative III is a supervisor, and needs one more 
year of experience to qualify. In this instance, however, the experience 
may be in a "child welfare agency" as well as in the other settings (nur- 
sery school, day care center or kindergarten) or solely in a licensing 
program. The implication is that one cannot aspire to the licensing series 
if one's experience is in general child welfare work, except that it is 
possible to become the supervisor, starting at the top. This should not 
be belabored — it is probably an oversight. The entire series seems very 
narrowly conceived, however, and leans almost entirely on education, ap- 
parently not rating experience in day care centers very highly, which 
seems strange for a class that passes judgment on the adequacy of day 
care center programs. 

The study team recommended that experience in child care work be a pre- 
requisite for employment as a Day Care Licensing Representative, and that 
at least a modicum of such experience be spent in a day care center. The 
Day Care Licensing series should be linked to the Day Care series, and both 
should be connected with the Children's Services series. A proposal to 
provide such a system was developed. 



* After the study team had completed its work, the Department of Children 
and Family Services changed the education requirements for both the Day 
Care and Day Care Licensing series. Instead of specific degrees, educa- 
tion is now stated as "Requires knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to. . ." high school, two years of college, four years of 
college, or a masters degree. The entry level position in the Day Care 
series now has no formal education requirement. Thus some aspects of 
the above recommendations have already been implemented. 
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4. The Proposed Child Development Series 

The Child Development Trainee classification is the basic induction point 
into the day care-children's services system. Selection, as at all points 
of entry in the system, would be based on scoring by a selection panel of 
similar composition to that described for Children's Services Trainee, but 
with the needs of the day care program written into the guidelines for 
selection. There need be no minimum standard of literacy, though reading 
at a 6.0 SAT score or the equivalent should be required at the completion 
of the first full year of service. 

Completion of training would be followed by promotion to Child Development 
Worker I, provided work and training have been satisfactory. Certification 
would follow, according to personnel rules. Two years at these levels of 
work, subject to additional inputs of learning experiences through the 
training continuum and the work itself would bring the worker to eligibility 
for Board Review. During those two years, which could be shortened by a 
year at the request of the employee's supervisor and with approval of the 
administrator, the worker would be performing child care tasks at elementary 
levels, but with increasing attention to guided developmental techniques, 
as, learned in the program. 

At the completion of training, or whenever the worker might qualify, he 
would have the option of entering the Children's Services series at the 
trainee level. Opportunities to cross from one of these two programs to 
the other at the various points along the developmental continuum are 
possible, though it is likely that most employees will tend, to remain in 
one program or the other. 

The two programs are different, and work in one is quite different from work 
in the other, though they are bound by a common bond of interest in welfare 
and development of children. If crossovers from one program to the other 
were accomplished with great facility, it would then be possible to construct 
one training program for both, and finally, to place all in a single clas- 
sification series. This is not the case, however. 

On the other hand, educational preparations for the two programs may be 
similar, and graduates in child development or in social work would find 
career interest in either. Job-specific knowledge necessary for function- 
ing in the two programs would be quite different, though there would be 
some common elements. Field-specific knowledge would be shared to some 
degree by the two programs. In the area of skill development, they are 
quite divergent, though again there are some common features. 

There is no doubt, however, that a Child Development Trainee who can 
qualify for the higher standards of verbal skill and who is judged to hav 
the personal attributes favorable to work in children's services, would 
be welcome in the program, and that his experience in direct contact with 
pre-school and school-aged children would serve him well. 
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Child Development Worker II 
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This is the level of entry for the applicant who has an Associate of Arts 
degree in child development or in a closely allied field. A more advanced 
training and work combination (Training Set II) would bring the workers 
in this category into more advanced teaching and behavioral guidance 
techniques. Greater responsibility would be accepted at this level, and 
assisting in the leadership of day care groups and sometimes carrying 
the leadership role would be commonplace, especially in the second year’. 

As in other two-year spans between classifications, the time could be 
shortened to one year at the request of the employee's supervisor and 
with approval of the administrator. * 

Child Development Specialist I 

At this level, training becomes more focused on group work, group super- 
vision, and more intensive developmental work with children who have 
behavioral, emotional, learning, or allied problems. Baccalaureate-level 
applicants enter at this point if major college work is in social work, 
child development, or other closely related field considered acceptable 
by the Department and by the Department of Personnel. 

Child Development Specialist II 

Intensive group and individual work with children continues at this level, 
and more work with parents is carried out by employees in this class. 

Family counseling and therapy may be introduced at the Specialist I level, 
and brought to journeyman quality at this level of work. Behavior modifi- 
cation techniques are covered in training at a more advanced level, and 
field-specific knowledge of child development and behavior and of human 
responses and needs keeps pace with skill development. Direction of groups 
for this class moves into more difficult and more intensive group work. 

Child Development Manager I, II and III 

These three classes generally correspond to the present designations of 
Program Supervisor, Assistant Administrator and Day Care Center Admini- 
strator. Managerial and administrative training comprise the major learning 
experience in Training Set IV. Board Reviews are necessary preliminaries 
at each managerial level and form the core of the competitive process of 
selection to fill these positions. 

After one year at the Manager I level, an employee may wish to cross into 
the standards, or licensing program by applying for a position as Day Care 
Standards Consultant. Supervision of a regional day care licensing pro- 
gram would then be possible after one year. 
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Clerical Opportunities 



It was apparent from the field investigation that clerical workers in 
the program become deeply involved in the specific work of the Depart- 
ment, and that they gain much knowledge, not only of policies and 
procedures, but also of other job-specifics and of the field of child 
welfare as well. All of this occurs in the absence of any deliberate 
attempt to train them in any way other than on-the-job exposure to 
knowledge and skills employed in the processes of the agency. (More 
than this is done at Champaign, however, where unit secretaries are 
brought into a more responsible role in the activities of the units 
and participate in a special training program.) 

One of the problems in creation of bridges into program for clerical 
staffs, and back into clerical activities from program, which ought 
to be possible, is the level of clerical salaries as compared with 
those of workers in the direct program services. It ought to be 
possible to go from typist to unit secretary to Level I worker to 
supervisor of a clerical section or fiscal control clerk to Level II 
worker to Level III worker to office manager or business manager to 
district administrator. Although such a progression, or one nearly 
like it, might be justified in terms of skill development and though 
it might actually be an advantageous admixture of experience for a 
district administrator to have, any attempt to plot it as a career 
development line becomes skewed by the fact of clerical salary levels. 



V 

GUIDELINES FOR THE DESIGN OF CAREER SYSTEMS IN HUMAN SERVICES AGENCIES 



From these experiences in the design of three human services career lad- 
ders in state government, we would offer the following recommendations 
concerning ways to approach the task and the principles to be considered. 



A. WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVE? 

Historically, the New Careers program and other movements to develop 
career opportunity systems in public employment have been employee- 
centered rather than management-centered. They have focussed mainly 
on developing a structure of positions, classes and staffing patterns 
that favor staff development potentials. They seek to open up new 
entry level positions for disadvantaged persons and new middle level 
positions for individuals with less than four years of college educa- 
tion. A primary objective has been to eliminate a dead-end employment 
by building pathways wherever possible that link low-paying jobs to 
higher paying jobs in some effective sequence. To achieve and sustain 
this upward mobility process, career ladder designers place high priority 
on the acquisition of training and on-the-job experience. 
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A second theme has developed out of the pioneering work of Dr. Sidney 
Fine of the Upjohn Institute for Employment Research in developing a 
systems approach to functional task analysis and job design. This 
approach begins by looking at the organization's charge, expressed goals, 
subsystems, resources and options. From this framework tasks are identi- 
fied as precisely as possible, clustered into jobs and then structured 
into viable career ladders. The basic view implicit in this work is that 
success in the development of a career opportunity system must rest 
solidly on its contribution to management goals. This approach is de- 
scribed by Dr. Fine as "a management concept. . .one that seeks to make 
optimal use of human resources but is not in and of itself an agent of 
change."* 

Finally, we have seen developing both in the literature** and in the 
organizations of New Careerists throughout the country a third theme. 

This is the view that a key objective i^ the New Careers movement is 
to change the human services delivery system. These changes are ex- 
pected to be brought about by the impact of indigenous staff who are 
closely identified with the client group and who, as they enter and move 
upward in agency structures, will significantly influence the organiza- 
tion and administration of program services. 

While this is obviously an oversimplified statement of the three principal 
approaches, it is clear that one objective is more worker- oriented, one 
more management-oriented and the third both worker and client-oriented. 

In our approach to career ladder design, our objective has been to integrate 
and augment these views. We believe it is not only possible but essential 
to do so. We have in each case, particularly in mental health and correc- 
tions, begun by critically examining the effectiveness of the existing 
service delivery system. In both these departments it was necessary to 
comprehend the direction and tempo of changes taking place in program 
services. We saw our work as contributing directly and significantly to 
the implementation of these changes. The recommendations we made were 
perceived by management as new tools for the utilization of their manpower 
resources. And, throughout, we saw ourselves as fully committed to the 
needs and aspirations of the work force. 



* Sidney A. Fine, A Systems Approach to Manpower Development in Human Ser- 
vices, paper delivered to National Conference on Social Welfare, May, 1969, 
New York, N.Y. 

** Expressions of this view are consistently represented in the publications 
of the New York University, New Careers Development Center and the University 
Research Corporation, Washington, D.C. 



We suggest therefore a fourth, a community or public frame of reference, 
which attempts to integrate worker, management and client interests with 
those of the broader community and its expectations for the highest 
quality of service which can be obtained with given available resources. 

B. THE WORKING TOOLS 

It is clear to us that career ladders in the human services cannot be 
designed solely by personnel technicians, using traditional job classi- 
fication skills. While these skills are relevant, they are best used 
in combination with the insights, skills and commitments of service 
program staff. The development of neat and technically defensible career 
ladder classifications are next to useless if they bear little or no 
relationship to program needs. Conversely, program staff are generally 
unfamiliar with the tools of the personnel technician and, if unassisted, 
may fail to apply the technical information which specialists with solid 
merit system backgrounds can contribute. 

With the appropriate interaction of the two, the tasks that are needed 
to be performed in an organization in order to carry out its purposes 
and achieve its goals and objectives can be examined, catalogued and 
ordered in terms of their content and complexity. At all times, the 
tasks must be perceived in the context of the values of the organization. 
Only then can they be related to an appropriate description of the know- 
ledge and skill required to perform these tasks in a satisfactory way. 

The methodologies used in our studies were diverse, combining interview 
and survey techniques, group discussion and problem-solving with key 
administrators and the application of certain functional task analysis 
tools. We saw functional job analysis as only one in a broad repertoire 
of skills and strategies available to us in our task. As we proceeded, 
we found it necessary and possible to design workable Civil Service 
classifications on the basis of selected field studies that identified 
agency goals, programs and manpower requirements. 

In our view, it was not necessary or desirable in every case to subject 
the functions of jobs to a rigorous task analysis. Many times it ap- 
peared clear from a much less magnified examination that a particular 
course of action ought to be taken to enhance career opportunities within 
a service delivery system. 

The further fact is that we had to operate within prescribed timetables 
that did not permit an in-depth analysis of all the tasks performed in 
each agency. 

In a social system that operates only sporadically on the basis of com- 
prehensive rational planning, one in which political and fiscal realities 
are perpetually present, many of us are often called upon to respond 
rapidly to an agency's urgent immediate needs. This means that sometimes 
we cannot withhold a response until all of the pieces are properly dis- 
sected and analyzed. 
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Having said this, we are nevertheless aware that changes in job clas- 
sifications and titles are a waste of effort unless they are at some 
point in time woven into a continuing process of examining agency goals, 
tasks, job requirements, work assignments, performance standards and 
training needs. 

C. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO CHANGE 

In our judgment it is a mistake to rely too heavily on the infusion of 
new manpower into a human services agency as a means for bringing about 
profound changes in the delivery of services. Those who overemphasize 
the impact that indigenous manpower or community college graduates can 
make on programs fail to realize that this is only one element in the 
capability of a system to perform adequately. Administrative commit- 
ment and leadership, adequate funding, the design and location of 
physical facilities, the readiness of professionals and middle level 
managers to modify their established roles and the rising expectations 
of client groups are all key factors in bringing about a systems change. 

It is also counter-productive to become so incensed by the widespread 
resistance of professionals to changes in their roles that professionals 
as a whole are written off as potential change agents. It is true that 
the lack of initiative being taken by members of the professional com- 
munity to re-examine the ways in which they make use of their scarce 
talents and skills is particularly disappointing. Yet we are convinced 
that the practice of launching generalized attacks on the professional 
establishment only serves to stiffen resistance and alienate a rich 
potential source of help. There are often good reasons for professionals 
to feel personally threatened when new less academically trained workers 
prove exceptionally capable in the execution of tasks traditionally per- 
formed only by professional staff. 

It was our experience, for example, in the Departments we worked with 
that increasing numbers of professionals are ready to venture into new 
roles as trainers, consultants and providers of specialized resources 
to the new workers who will be the backbone of our human services de- 
livery system in the years to come. 

D. * THE VALUE OF GENERIC MANPOWER CONCEPTS IN HUMAN SERVICES CAREER 

LADDERS 

In designing these career ladders we have consistently favored the devel- 
opment of broad generic classes for workers in the human services. 
Similarly, we have held fast to this approach in designing core educa- 
tional programs for the community colleges. 

Our reasons for taking this direction are responsive to the needs of 
agency program directors, personnel administrators, clients, workers 
and educators: 
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1. There are advantages to a program or delivery system in working 
with a generic series tailored to its needs. One of these is the 
independence and flexibility it offers a program to request changes 
in specifications or salary level of its classes. The Illinois 
Department of Corrections, for example, already 'enjoys this ad- 
vantage to a degree. The recent change from its Parole Agent series 
to a Correctional Parole Counselor series with an increase in salary 
levels and a change in job description would have been far more dif- 
ficult had parole officers been working under class titles such as 
"Social Worker I and II" as they are in other jurisdictions. 

2. A generic class structure provides great facility to career ladder 
development and to the design of developmental training programs.* 

It can more easily than other classification schemes be constructed 
to accommodate the needs of both program and staff, without unnecessary 
barriers to change. Professional titles suggest, in fact demand, 
maintenence of the standards established by the profession for its 
practioners. These standards may not coincide with the standards 
actually required by the needs of the program, its clientele or the 
resources available to satisfy the professional's image of who should 
be given status in the system. 

3. A generic series binds together into one heirarchy of job classes 
all employees within a system who are striving to accomplish the same 
set of objectives in the same or similar ways, particularly where their 
efforts are generalized within the program or system, rather than 
specialized with reference to outside criteria. 

For example, if the team concept in a mental health facility calls 
for the staff to include a psychologist, a social worker, a psychi- 
atrist, a nurse, and an activity therapist; and, if the psychologist 
only administers and interprets psychological tests, the social 
worker only takes family histories and conducts family interviews, 
the nurse only ministers to the patient's bedside needs and observes 
his behavior, the therapist only engages the patient in crafts work, 
and the psychiatrist only sees the patient on some regular basis in 
order to work toward constructive behavior change, a generic class 
series is not needed. In fact it is not, practically speaking, 
possible. 

But if, on the other hand, all team members are working generally to 
accomplish the objective of improving the behavior and mental health 
of patients in their area, have developed similar skills and have 
diffused their roles in the treatment program, despite their diverse 
professional training backgrounds, they might be considered excellent 
candidates for inclusion in a generic "mental health worker" series. 



* See Monograph III, A Core Curriculum for Entry and Middle Level Workers 
in Human Services Agencies , particularly the Appendices which contain 
statements from the College of Du Page, YMCA Community College and Governo 
State University, three educational institutions in Illinois committed to 
training human services generalists. 
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4. Although a generic class series ordinarily attaches to a service 
delivery system, it may be designed to span parallel or linking 
delivery systems within a civil service jurisdiction. While we recom- 
mended, for example, that the correctional career series be introduced 
at this time only in adult programs, it would be entirely reasonable 
to link it up with juvenile corrections programs in the future. 

Within a single generic series the continuing absurd proliferation of 
Civil Service titles is abated. Workers can be redeployed to new 
assignments as programs change without becoming entangled in onerous 
personnel transactions. Salary inequities among workers performing 
tasks at the same level are reduced, along with employee grievances. 

5. Functioning within a generic series, the worker has wider options 
for horizontal mobility. As a mental health worker, for example, 

he can choose a program relating to children, older adults, or the 
retarded in a variety of settings, such as hospitals, clinics, schools, 
courts or neighborhood programs. He does not enter the labor market 
as a one-dimensional figure with a narrow range of skills. 

6. From the point of view of the agency client, the generic structur- 
ing of formerly fragmented occupations holds promise of more effective 
delivery of services. The work of the Southern Regional Education 
Board as well as the Institute for Social Policy in Illinois illumi- 
nate the need for human services generalists trained to respond to the 
total needs of the client,* while serving as a link to other specialized 
services . 

7. As we will indicate in another section, the generic concept is a 
boon to educators who are already overloaded with an excess of frag- 
mented and perishable training programs and specialized degrees. The 
simplification of human service classifications can be a positive con- 
tribution to schools which are now attempting to develop curricula for 
each variety of human services aide or technician. 

E. CAREER LADDER SEMANTICS 

In our terminology, we have consciously avoided the use of such words 
as para, sub, pre, semi or non-professional to describe entry and middle 
level manpower in the human services. In our judgment all of these 
terms are pejorative. They clearly diminish the self image of the 
worker who is unfortunate enough to be identified in this fashion. We 
are reminded of the paper written by one such worker entitled, "How it 
Feels to Have a Non-Profession."** Such terminology also runs counter 
to the team concept of manpower utilization in the human services. The 
implications of that concept require us to view each member of the team 



* Southern Regional Education Board, Roles and Functions of Mental Health 
Workers, Atlanta, Georgia, 1970 . 

** University Research Corporation, Career Development Newsletter, April, 



1971. 
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as a full partner in his relationship to others, contributing the full 
measure of his skills and knowledge in the service of the client. 

However, this question goes beyond the issue of semantics. It is 
central to the design of a genuine career ladder. In the preceding 
descriptions of our career ladders, you will have noted that each 
ladder proceeds from entry level classes to the top of those classes 
traditionally reserved for "professionals." We take the view that a 
career system which merely provides several levels of aides has begged 
the question. .A ladder must be long enough to bridge the distance 
between the entry level trainee and the most competent and experienced 
direct service staff in the system. 

F. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS VERSUS RELEVANT STANDARDS OF SERVICE 

The concepts embodied in the Illinois career ladders represent a re- 
versal of trends toward greater "professionalization" and ever higher 
grade- level requirements of education for employment in human services 
programs. These are trends that have gained momentum for many years. 
They have been only slightly slowed down under the influence of "New 
Careers" movements. The fields of mental health, child care and 
corrections have been susceptible to these trends, but have consist- 
ently had difficulty in establishing and maintaining the standards of 
educational preparation they continue to demand. 

In human services agencies this approach to professionalizing the work 
force has commonly resulted in over- qualifying employees in terms of 
their general and professional education, while at the same time failing 
to improve the actual skills needed to serve clients effectively. For 
its "treatment" personnel, human services agencies have relied upon 
graduates of university programs in sociology, psychology, social work 
and psychiatry. The results in terms of verifiable program success 
have not been satisfactory to administrators or to practitioners in 
the field. Graduates of these programs emerge well-equipped with the 
conceptual armor of the human behaviorist. However, they are ordinarily 
quite short-handed in interactive skills and unprepared to deal with 
the kind of institutional climate that incarceration in our peniten- 
tiaries and mental hospitals produces. A frequent result is a flower- 
ing of diagnostic prose, which fills out many a case record. On the 
other hand there is seldom a comparable achievement of work towards 
solving the problems identified in diagnostic workups. 

In any case, the severe shortages of these "trained" personnel have 
rendered most discussion of their real contributions academic. The 
final report of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, issued in October, 1969, commented on this circumstance which 
affects all human services fields: 
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"If corrections hope to meet current challenges, they 
must face up to a problem that plagues every field 
suffering shortages of trained personnel. That problem 
concerns the attributes required of an applicant in the 
form of education, training, experience, and personal 
characteristics. 

There has been considerable controversy over the 
kind and level of formal training required of these 
employees who work primarily with individual of- 
fenders in their daily life situation. The prevailing 
standards, established largely by national professional 
organizations and encouraged by some federal agencies, 
are by no means universally accepted by correctional 
agencies. In fact, in the view of many observers, 
this disagreement has served to retard the growth of 
educational programs for the field of corrections. 

The preferred standards are not being met in the vast 
majority of correctional agencies today, and the pro- 
jected output of graduate schools indicates that 
there is no possible way for them to be met in the 
foreseeable future. Their continued existence, how- 
ever, tends to have a dampening effect upon the whole 
correctional system and the educational programs which 
do supply manpower for the field."* 

In practice, the links between what is learned in the professional or 
graduate schools and the tasks graduates are asked to perform as 
employees are not as clear and obvious as outsiders tend to assume. 
While some of these curricula are relevant in their general content 
to the needs of human services agencies, some are more relevant than 
others. Each contains sufficient irrelevancies to make questionable 
its being held as an absolute prerequisite to employment in the field. 
Graduate programs in corrections or criminology, for example, might 
be regarded as relevant. But they are still too few in this country 
to supply the demand for trained correctional personnel at appropri- 
ate* levels of entry. The links between education and practice have 
become even more tenuous, however, as many human service programs 
have begun to turn to the general baccalaureate degree as a require- 
ment, after failing to attract enough graduate professionals. The 
irrelevance of a general B.A. requirement is somewhat easier to 
establish. Its weakness as a predictor of effectiveness on the 
job is apparent. 



* A Time to Act , Final Report of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, Washington: Joint Commission, October, 1969, pp. 



26-28. 
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In the past we have tried to screen out failures from our programs 
by fixing general levels of education as requirements for employment. 

We then proceed to set these levels ever higher in an effort to 
"upgrade" job classes and salaries. The result has been a mixed 
benefit. Undoubtedly more acceptable employees per thousand appli- 
cants are to be found for some jobs by requiring the bachelor’s 
degree. On the other hand, however, such policies often tend to 
recruit over-qualified persons who find the work lacking in challenge 
and stimulation. Furthermore, because it is easier to rely on 
college training one wants to believe is relevant, staff development 
programs get little priority in such settings. While all of this is 
taking place, the unemployment or underemployment of persons without 
college degrees is perpetuated. 

Our efforts must now be directed toward establishment of practical 
and realistic norms for hiring and promotion . It will be necessary 
to find the proper value to be placed on general education in the set- 
ting of standards. We will need to assess the value of graduate 
education in the most practical way for the effectiveness of programs. 
While it is our hope that more and more institutions of higher learning 
will develop curricula aimed at meeting agencies needs, in-service 
training programs within the agencies themselves must be developed 
simultaneously. 

In a genuine career opportunity system, emphasis is placed on the 
hiring of applicants with potential for success. The agency assumes 
responsibility for the planning and design of whatever training in- 
puts are needed to augment the essential accumulation of work experi- 
ence in the total learning process. We do not regard a series of 
promotional steps that requires employees to leave the service in 
order to acquire first one then another diploma or degree as a 
seriously conceived career opportunity system. On the other hand, 
there are many possible combinations of work and study, in-service 
programs and educational leave that can be realistically linked in 
a career development program. 

G. FROM WITHIN AND WITHOUT 

Career ladders which focus exclusively on lower level positions not 
only restrict opportunities for upward mobility but tend to damage 
the morale of existing staff. We have observed this phenomenon in 
many agencies who have limited their New Careers programs to bringing 
disadvantaged persons into entry level positions, providing them with 
excellent training oppprtunities and supportive services. If, while 
this is taking place in an agency, comparable opportunities for staff 
development and promotion from within are not made available to other 
employees, staff resistance begins to stiffen against the new recruits. 
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Middle level positions also-need to be carefully articulated into 
the ladder to accommodate those persons who seek employment after 
completion of a community college or four year college education. 

In many cases these are superior persons from disadvantaged and 
minority group backgrounds who at great sacrifice have managed 
to remain in or re-enter school. Many of these people in today’s 
tight labor market are finding themselves excluded from Public 
Service Careers program slots because they are no longer suffi- 
ciently "disadvantaged" or because no middle level positions have 
been developed to receive them. 

For these reasons, career ladders need to be designed in such a 
fashion as to provide (1) an opportunity for the upward mobility 
of workers functioning at all levels within a system, as well as 
(2) a series of points of entry for new workers coming into the 
system from the outside with varying levels of prior education and 
experience . 

H. UTILIZING THE FULL HUMAN POTENTIAL 

* 

In designing career ladders, a central question involves the dif- 
ferentiation of the levels of workers to be placed at each rung. 

We have already made clear our rationale for not establishing 
levels based on formal educational requirements. We have also 
emphasized the serious consequences which flow from relying on 
such irrelevancies as who is or who is not acceptable as- a "profes- 
sional" to groups of persons who have described themselves as pro- 
fessional. There is, however, a third tendency, equally counter- 
productive, to establish heirarchies xn human services systems 
which follow too closely the industrial production model. 

We refer here to approaches which seek to establish levels of work 
on the basis of a scale which ranges from "simple, routine tasks" 
to increasingly higher levels of complexity. The scales developed 
to measure various levels of skill and work complexity in commerce 
and industry, however, do not fit neatly into the human services. 
Here we find settings that require a worker to make the fullest and 
most spontaneous use of all his human resources in a constantly 
changing scene of unique clients. 

Psychiatric aides, for example, working in a state mental hospital 
ward, where professional resources are generally meager, cannot be 
described as performing "simple routine tasks," if they are in fact 
genuinely involved in the treatment and rehabilitation of patients. 
On the contrary, they are expected to be able to respond to the full 
range of client needs and to make judgments on such highly complex 
matters as when it is appropriate to call for professional support. 
The same enormously varied role functions of entry and middle level 
workers is evident in child care, correctional and other human 
services agencies. 



What we apparently need is another way of perceiving and describing 
levels of work in the human services, a way that recognizes the extra- 
ordinary complexity of the nature of the tasks involved at all levels 
in the human service occupations. 

We suggest that considerable further work is required in this area if 
we are to avoid the traditional pitfalls of job factoring; that is, 
developing ladders which relegate to lower level workers only those 
tasks identified as unworthy of the professional's investment of time 
and energy. Not only does this practice damage the dignity and self- 
image of the mass of direct care workers, it also denies the reality 
of most work situations in the human services where a program to be 
successful must draw upon the total repertoire of skills, insights 
and knowledge of every member of the staff team. 

In our Illinois work, which is firmly committed to the generalist 
concept in the training and utilization of human services workers, 
we are moving toward another set of criteria for differentiating 
levels of workers. We are inclined to see the entry level worker as 
one who learns by direct interaction with clients, peers and more 
experienced workers about the full range of his client's needs. 

As he proceeds to learn from others, to apply his own resources and 
to test himself in new work experiences, he becomes capable of training 
others to replace him. As he moves up the ladder, he assumes planning 
functions within the framework of existing programs. He also begins 
to broaden his knowledge and experience by exposure to new tasks and 
work settings. At higher levels be becomes responsible for the design 
of new programs and for changing what exists to something better. 
Finally, persons with the potential for moving up the full length of 
the career ladder are those who have learned: 

(1) how to use existing techniques and resources to serve the 
client group competently; 

(2) to teach others what they are learning; 

(3) to develop innovative approaches to upgrading programs and 
services and 

(4) to design and implement methods for continually assessing the 
results which the program achieves in accomplishing its objectives. 

I. CONGRUENCE IN PUBLIC POLICY 

One of the advantages of having undertaken work in several agencies 
within a State jurisdiction is the opportunity it has provided to 
recommend some measure of consistency in public policy across agency 
boundaries. It is a regrettable fact that within State and local 
governments meaningful interaction and communication are most fre- 
quently undeveloped. As a result it is entirely possible for one 
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agency to pursue an enlightened set of manpower policies while another 
within the same governmental sector adheres firmly to its traditional 
personnel practices. To those who are responsible for the central 
development and administration of personnel policies. Model Employer 
programs, and Public Service Career programs, we strongly recommend 
that basic principles and standards be clearly established which can 
then become the mores governing public policy and declaring the 
commitment of each part of the system to a common set of objectives. 

J. PRE-CONDITIONS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER LADDERS 

In the fiscal year 1972, we anticipate Illinois efforts will be made 
to implement the career systems in mental health and corrections. 

As we look hopefully ahead to these developments, we believe it is 
possible to identify some of the pre-conditions for success: 

1 . Commitment from Top and Middle Level Management 

Department Directors, including the State Personnel agency, must 
unequivocally express their commitment to the program, signalling 
this message down the line. At each level, it needs to be made 
clear that agency leaders will take personal responsibility for 
providing the necessary resources and for clearing away all existing 
barriers to the implementation of a career opportunity system for 
all employees. 

2. Adequate Program Staff 

The implementation of such a career system necessitates the full- 
time attention of a coordinator and a staff of helpers who can 
address themselves to reclassification problems, fiscal matters, 
training, negotiation with educational institutions, the counselling 
of employees and the provision of other supportive services. 

3. Participation of the Work Force 

Building into the program a broad base of participation of staff 
•in the planning and administration of the program will provide 
continuing feedback to its managers on all aspects of the operation. 
The staff can also be extremely helpful in taking responsibility 
•for the orientation and support of new workers, as successful 
"Buddy Systems" have clearly demonstrated. 

4. Built-In Evaluation 

The program requires a continuing process of self-assessment 
augumented by outside monitoring. To provide broader and per- 
haps more objective evaluation, program managers must search for 
ways to determine the program’s effectiveness from the varied 
points of view of managers, supervisors, workers, trainers, 
clients and concerned community representatives. 




APPENDIX I 



CLASS SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORIGINAL 



ILLINOIS MENTAL HEALTH CAREER SERIES 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER I 



SPEC. CODE: 7361 

POS IT ION CODE : 26931 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



Under immediate supervision, applies previous training in the perform- 
ance of beginning level basic therapeutic and related service tasks, 
as a member of a treatment team; acquires further training in various 
rehabilitative techniques through assisting experienced generalist and 
specialist personnel and through additional formal instruction; inter- 
acts with clients in daily living activities, preparing simple reports 
on behavior and problems encountered and insuring a properly maintained 
physical, social and clinical environment. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 

Interacts therapeutically with clients in all types of daily living 
activities including making beds, dressing, eating, conversing and 
personal hygiene; observes client behavior and prepares simple treat- 
ment plan reports; assists medical personnel as needed in performing 
routine nursing and physical care tasks; participates in and learns the 
basic techniques of various behavioral modification programs; attempts 
to stimulate client involvement in ward government, ward maintenance 
and various individual and group activities as part of the. planned 
treatment programs; assists higher level staff in establishing and 
maintaining community contacts as part of an overall community plan; 
performs other duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that 
all training and other qualifications needed for performance at 
the class level have been met subject to the final approval of 
such a recommendation by the Department of Personnel. 

Educat ion 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent 
to completion of high school, supplemented by successful comple- 
tion of the approved training program for the class. 

Experience 

Requires completion of the traineeship as a Mental Health 
Worker Trainee I. 
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Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to maintain a sympathetic and therapeutic atti- 
tude toward mental clients. 

Requires ability to apply training experience to current situa- 
tions . 

Requires ability to understand and apply routine therapeutic and 
physical care techniques. 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER II 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC. CODE: 7362 

POSITION CODE: 26932 



Under general supervision, performs a variety of responsible thera- 
peutic and related service tasks as a member of a treatment team; inter- 
acts knowledgeably with clients in assigned phases of prevention, con- 
trol, intake, care, treatment, rehabilitation, or after-care programs; 
provide assistance to generalist and specialist personnel, and partic- 
ipates actively in team conferences regarding client evaluations and 
programs; observes, summarizes, and reports on client behavior and 
progress; assists in the orientation and guidance of less experienced 



staff. 



ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 



Utilizes multiple skills in interacting with clients and reacts in a 
rehabilitative manner to behavior patterns manifested; contributes 
significantly to the development and implementation of the - client 
treatment plan; summarizes information gathered by Level I staff for 
presentation of the team and other program areas of the unit; provides 
orientation, guidance, and training on rehabilitative techniques and 
programs to less experienced staff; assists professional staff in indi- 
vidual and group therapy sessions and other activities; functions both 
independently and with other team members and unit personnel in the im- 
plementation of all mental health community services; performs follow- 
up services for clients including home visits and consultations with 
aftercare facilities; performs other duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to 
completion of high school, supplemented by successful completion of 
the approved training program for the class. 
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Experience 

Requires one year of experience in the field of mental health. 
Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to relate therapeutically to mental clients. 
Requires ability to recognize potential problems in mental clients 
requiring a modification in the treatment plan. 

Requires ability to prepare reports on client behavior and progress . 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER III 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC . CODE : 7363 

POSITION CODE: 26933 



Under direction serves in an established organizational role of exper- 
tise and leadership in a functional area of programming within the 
unit; has responsibility for the delivery of specific services or ac- 
tivities calling for substantial amounts of staff direction, guidance, 
and training; works with clients on an experienced level to provide 
therapeutic activities which have been developed to meet their needs; 
assists higher level personnel in the development of social, group and 
milieu programs; provides training for less experienced workers and may 
supervise a small staff. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 




Delivers advanced level services and provides leadership in an assigned 
functional area of the total unit program, such as training, treatment, 
research and evaluation and aftercare; evaluates information and data 
from assigned program and recommends modifications where indicated; acts 
as a consultant and assistant to higher level staff for program develop- 
ment and implementation; initiates various contacts within the communi- 
ty to explain programs and secure cooperation and acceptance of the 
goals of the unit; serves as instructor in specific inservice training 
for less experienced staff; develops original data collection forms and 
special report formats for use in research and evaluation; performs 
other duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to com- 
pletion of high school, supplemented by successful completion of the 
approved training program for the class. 
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Experience 

Requires two years of experience in the field of mental health, or, 
completion of the traineeship as a Mental Health Worker Trainee II. 



Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to provide training and leadership to less expe- 
rienced staff. 

Requires ability to evaluate and deal effectively with problem sit- 
uations relating to client rehabilitation. 

Requires ability to explain and interpret program to community 
groups . 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER IV 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC. CODE: 7364 

POSITION CODE : 26934 



Under general supervision, functions at a beginning professional level 
in a facility-based or community program featuring a team approach to 
mental health services; applies a variety of disciplinary methods to 
the analysis and diagnosis of client problems and implements an appro- 
priate treatment approach; evaluates client responses and behavioral 
patterns, and makes adjustments where indicated; administers basic 
professional level therapeutic services in such areas as psychology, 
social service, rehabilitation counseling, activity therapy, etc.; 
furthers personal development in the mental health field through par- 
ticipation in inservice formal training programs and on-the-job work 
experience; teaches specialized skills to co-workers. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 



Applies basic professional techniques in the analysis and evaluation 
of mental clients and assists in the structuring of therapeutic activ- 
ities designed to meet their needs; observes clients in their group 
relationships and records changes in attitudes and behavior which may 
indicate a need for modification of the treatment plan; works with 
other team members regarding specific problems of individual clients 
and makes recommendations for new approaches; works directly with 
clients in providing professional therapeutic services, such as activ- 
ities, group therapy, vocational counseling, etc.; consults with fami- 
ly, friends, and members of the community to develop effective after- 
care services for clients; assists in the development and implementa- 
tion of a community mental health education program; assists in the 
overall development and training of other staff; attends classes, sem- 
inars, etc., to enhance professional development; performs other du- 
ties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 



Certifications 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
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training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to 
four years college, supplemented by successful completion of the ap- 
proved training program for the class. 

Experience 

Requires completion of the traineeship as a Mental Health Worker 
Trainee III, or, equivalent experience or education in the field of 
mental health to permit functioning at the class level. 



Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to comprehend and evaluate complex factors relat- 
ing to the cause and treatment of mental problems. 

Requires ability to maintain and encourage a therapeutic approach 
to the rehabilitation of mental clients. 

Requires ability to assist and work cooperatively with team members. 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER V 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC. CODE: 7365 

POSITION CODE : 26935 



Under direction, performs experienced professional staff level reha- 
bilitative work in a facility-based or community program featuring a 
team approach to mental health services or assists in applying multi- 
ple skills in the development and implementation of therapeutic team 
plans to meet the needs of mental clients; provides training and as- 
sistance to less experienced staff in understanding behavioral prob- 
lems and in developing their rehabilitative skills or assists in the 
management of the team by assuming various leadership and administra- 
tive duties; deals knowledgeably in the development and effectuation 
of community mental health programs; functions in a variety of capac- 
ities within the unit or team requiring a skilled and professionally 
oriented Mental Health Worker. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 



Develops, implements and directs comprehensive team treatment planning 
for mental clients or consults with and guides other team members in 
the evaluation and modification of services to insure that team objec- 
tives are met; delivers the more intensive therapeutic techniques call- 
ing for advanced skill when indicated for the more serious and diffi- 
cult client problems or assumes major responsibility for both formal 
and on-the-job training of team members; directs other workers on their 
relationships with clients; assists in evaluating staff and in coordi- 
nating team activities with other unit programs; performs responsible 
promotional work within the community to gain support and cooperation 
for team and unit goals; performs other duties as required. 
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DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to 
four years college, supplemented by successful completion of the ap- 
proved training program for the class . 

Experience 

Requires one year of experience at the Mental Health Worker IV level. 
Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to apply multiple skills and approaches to the re- 
habilitation of mental clients. 

Requires ability to exercise leadership and direction to less expe- 
rienced staff. 

Requires ability to deal effectively with the more difficult client 
problems . 



Under general direction, supervises a team of Mental Health Workers 
engaged in providing comprehensive rehabilitative services in both 
facility-based and community mental health programs; exercises major 
responsibility for the development and implementation of treatment and 
therapeutic plans for an assigned group of clients; directs the rela- 
tionship of the team to the rest oi the unit and facility organization 
and the community; evaluates the effectiveness of the total team ser- 
vices, as well as the contributions of the individual members; assists 
unit and program administrators in program evaluation and policy de- 
cisions; personally assumes charge of the more complex client problems; 
trains team members and arranges for further staff development activi- 
ties . 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 

Plans, assigns, and coordinates the activities of a team of Mental 
Health Workers engaged in the rehabilitation of mental clients; directs 
the development and implementation of treatment plans to meet client 
needs; schedules and leads team meetings to interview and evaluate 
clients, to discuss team management matters, and to evaluate overall 
effectiveness of services; assists in the planning of inservice 
training and participates as an instructor; consults with community 
groups to encourage the development of various preventive, control, 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER VI 



SPEC. CODE: 7366 

POSITION CODE: 26936 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 




and aftercare programs; confers with superiors on administrative mat- 
ters; directs the compilation of information and data for research 
and evaluation; performs other duties as required. 



DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 



Certification 

Requires certification by the D^artment of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to 
completion of a Master's degree in one of the behavioral sciences, 
supplemented by successful completion of the approved training program 
for the class. 



Experience 

Requires completion of the traineeship as a Mental Health Worker 
Trainee IV, or, equivalent experience or education in the field of 
mental health to permit functioning at the class level. 



Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to plan, direct, and coordinate team members in a 
variety of client care and rehabilitation activities. 

Requires ability to evaluate team effectiveness and implement mod- 
ifications to services when indicated. 

Requires ability to integrate team activities with other services 
in the unit and facility. 

Requires ability to prepare, review, and evaluate comprehensive re- 
ports, and communicate effectively with other staff at all levels in 
the facility and community. 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER VII 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC. CODE: 7367 

POSITION CODE: 26937 



Under administrative direction, (A) directs the total functioning of 
two or more teams engaged in rehabilitative services in facility based 
or community mental health programs; provides administrative direction 
and support to the teams; evaluate services and initiates changes in 
the organization and planning of services; or (B) functions in a staff 
relationship to all teams within a unit for a major program area such 
as care and treatment, community services, training or research and 
evaluation; formulates and develops the assigned program and directs 
its implementation throughout the unitjserves as a consultant and ad- 
visor to all team leaders and members in all aspects of the program; 
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coordinates area of responsibility with other major programs and as- 
sists in the administration of the unit. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 

(A) Directs and coordinates two or more teams comprised of Mental 
Health Workers and performing rehabilitative services for mental 
clients; consults with team leaders on specific problems affecting 
team activities as well as the evaluation of total team services; 
assumes charge of new or problem areas of team functioning when nec- 
essary; oversees staff training and development activities; assists 
in the administrative processes within the total unit. 

(B) Drafts policy and procedural guidelines for assigned unit pro- 
gram; oversees the administration and evaluation of services; in- 
fluences the acceptance of program goals and maintenance of perform- 
ance standards throughout the unit organization; consults with team 
members on problem areas and continually evaluates service effective- 
ness; maintains important programmatic liaisons within the facility, 
the Department, and the community; performs other duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 



Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to com 
pletion of a Master's degree in one of the behavioral sciences, supple 
mented by successful completion of the approved training program for 
the class. 

Experience 

Requires two years experience at the Mental Health Worker VI level. 
Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to integrate administrative and rehabilitative 
policies into an effective therapeutic program for mental clients. 

Requires ability to establish and maintain influencial relation- 
ships with facility staff and community representatives. 

Requires ability to evaluate team services and effectiveness and 
initiate corrective measures as indicated. 

Requires ability to plan and administer training programs to unit 
staff. 

Requires ability to supervise and coordinate both professional and 
non-professional staff. 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER VIII 



IX 



SPEC. CODE: 7368 

POSITION CODE : 26938 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



Under administrative direction, performs highly responsible and varied 
administrative functions as the assistant director of a mental health 
unit comprising fully integrated rehabilitative and support services; 
shares the administrative direction of the unit by specializing in 
particular areas or by providing overall management assistance; coor- 
dinates and participates in staff development activities; assists in 
developing policy and strategy positions and represents the unit in 
executive meetings; serves on various facility-wide committees to plan 
and improve services; promotes and maintains important administrative 
liaisons within the facility, the Department, and the community. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 



Plans, organizes, and directs both program and support activities with- 
in the unit; provides policy and procedural guidance and general man- 
agement decisions for daily unit operations; schedules and chairs unit 
administrative meetings to discuss plans, problem areas, and program 
effectiveness; recruits and hires staff and oversees the implementation 
and results of inservice training activities; assists unit director in 
long-range planning activities and makes recommendations regarding the 
extension or modifications of the unit's services; coordinates the 
activities undertaken by the unit to strengthen community contacts and 
acts as a high level consultant in the development of community pro- 
grams; attends State and national conventions and otherwise keeps 
abreast of developments in the field of mental health; performs other 
duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to com- 
pletion of a Master's degree in one of the behavioral sciences, supple- 
mented by successful completion of the approved training program for 
the class. 

Experience 

Requires four years of experience at the Mental Health Worker VI 
level or above. 
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Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to provide administrative leadership to both pro- 
gram and support areas of a fully integrated rehabilitation unit . 

Requires ability to draft policy and strategy positions to help 
achieve unit goals. 

Requires ability to integrate facility and departmental policy in- 
to unit programs and goals. 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKER IX 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK 



SPEC . CODE : 7369 

POSITION CODE : 26939 



Subject to administrative approval, performs a full range of highly 
responsible administrative functions as the director of a mental health 
unit comprising fully integrated rehabilitative and support services; 
bears responsiblity for the design, direction, and administration of 
programs of therapeutic services to mental clients in line with broad 
departmental philosophies; arranges for outside services as needed for 
the realization of unit goals; directs the unit's relationships with 
other units and services within the facility and in the community; 
serves on the executive management committee and assists in the admin- 
istrative processes of the facility. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK 



Administers an integrated rehabilitative unit featuring treatment teams 
and various support services; establishes goals for both facility-based 
and community programs and continually monitors program results; formu- 
lates administrative policy within the unit and coordinates with over- 
all facility and departmental policy; consults and influences facility, 
departmental, and outside officials regarding needed support and coop- 
eration for unit activities; analyzes unit requirements for staff, 
facilities, and equipment and presents recommendations to superiors; 
participates in important facility-wide administrative functions such 
as program evaluation, budget review, and policy development; performs 
other duties as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires certification by the Department of Mental Health that all 
training and other qualifications needed for performance at the class 
level have been met subject to the final approval of such a recommenda- 
tion by the Department of Personnel. 

Education 

Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent to 
completion of a Master's degree in one of the behavioral sciences; 
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supplemented by successful completion of the approved training program 
for the class. 

Experience 

Requires six years of experience at the Mental Health Worker VI 
level or above. 

Significant Responsibilities 

Requires ability to administer all phases of a major rehabilitative 
unit featuring both therapeutic and support programs. 

Requires ability to interpret and integrate facility and departmen- 
tal policies into unit programs and goals. 

Requires ability to develop and implement effective programs of 
client rehabilitation and care. 

Requires ability to provide for the training and career development 
of unit staff. 

Requires ability to coordinate total unit programs with other facil- 
ity and community services. 
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CLASS SPECIFICATIONS FOR REVISED ILLINOIS MENTAL HEALTH 
CAREER SERIES IMPLEMENTED AUGUST 1971 

The results of the comprehensive classification study undertaken by 
Ernst and Ernst of all jobs within the Department of Mental Health 
became effective on August 1, 1971. The study had begun in December 
of 1969 when initial interviews about organization and problem areas 
were conducted with departmental and facility management. In March 
of 1970, job questionnaires were filled out by the 23,000 Mental 
Health employees to obtain specific information about job content to 
classify and bring jobs up-to-date. All questionnaires were studied 
and, in addition, interviews were conducted on a 12% sample of the jobs 
to verify and clarify the information. 

The task of determiniit^ the proper classification for each job and 
revising or drawing up totally new classification titles took the 
consulting firm from June until December of 1970. These recommen- 
dations were presented to the State in January of 1971. These recom- 
mendations for specific jobs and new and revised titles were based 
solely on the duties which employees were actually performing at the 
time they submitted their questionnaire. 

An extensive review of the recommendations was completed by groups 
at all levels in both the Department of Mental Health and the 
Department of Personnel, as well as in organizations outside the 
Department. Included in the review process were a Central Office 
Control Committee, a Classification Advisory Committee (including 
employees at many levels) in each facility, and employee and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The class titles were reviewed and finalized and the Facility Advisory 
Committee updated the descriptions of individual jobs where changes 
in duties had taken place since the questionnaires were submitted in 
March of 1970. The facility Personnel Officers coordinated this phase 
of the study, which was completed to meet an effective date of August 
1, 1971. 

The implementation of the new classification system required changes 
in the position code numbers of the 23,000 employees of the Department. 
Approximately 13,000 positions were reclassified and 9,000 persons 
placed within the career series. 

The employees placed in this series were those who were formerly clas- 
sified as Psychiatric Aides, Child Care Aides, Activity Program Aides, 
Mental Health Program Workers, Child Care Workers, some Welfare Execu- 
tives, plus some other employees who were functioning as generalists. 

Although this study was primarily concerned with classification problems 
and not the salary structure, 9,000 employees were placed in higher pay 
grades, and received salary increases. Positions allocated downward 
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totalled only 495 and none of these employees will have their salaries 
changed for the first year, thereby allowing the employees the oppor- 
tunity to take examinations for other positions if they wish to advance 
to higher positions. 

A second support service series was simultaneously implemented. In this 
category were jobs formerly classified as Dietary Worker, Laundry Worker, 
Institution Service Worker, Housekeeper and Clothing Service Aide. These 
titles had been limited to one or a very few levels, allowing for little 
or no advancement opportunity. 

The new Support Service Series recognizes that different levels of re- 
sponsibility exist in this area and allows for three levels of worker 
and two levels of supervisor. Approximately 3,000 employees have been 
classified into this support service series. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN TRAINEE I SPEC . CODE : 6644 

POSITION CODE: 26940 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under immediate supervision, for a period not to exceed six months, 
receives instruction and training in caring for the mentally ill 
or mentally retarded; attends formal classes for instruction in 
routine nursing practices and techniques and to gain an elementary 
understanding of the causes, nature, and treatment of mental illness 
or mental retardation; performs routine tasks in caring for the 
mentally ill or mentally retarded. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Receives formal and on-the-job training in the basic elements 
of nursing care, first aid and personal hygiene; assists in 
caring for the mentally ill and mentally retarded by providing 
required personal care services; assists in maintaining a safe, 
clean and orderly unit or waTd environment; learns to observe 
patients, report on their behavior and interact with them in a 
positive manner; performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires previous education, training or experience which indi- 
cates possession of the understanding required to care for and 
assist the mentally ill or mentally retarded, and the ability 
to acquire the skills necessary to provide basic personal and 
nursing care services and participate in programs of care, 
treatment and development. 



Salary Range: $371.00 — $502.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 



MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN TRAINEE II 



SPEC. CODE: 6645 

POSITION CODE: 26941 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under immediate supervision, for a period not to exceed six months, 
receives instruction and training in beginning level therapeutic 
techniques for the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill or mentally retarded; attends formal classes in order to gain 
an understanding into the nature and causes of mental illness and 
mental retardation and to acquire the skills that are necessary 
to assist in the implementation of treatment and development pro- 
grams; participates as a member of a treatment team. 



ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Receives formal and on-the-job training in the application of 
fundamental therapeutic techniques in the treatment and devel- 
opment of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; assists in 



the implementation of treatment team programs; participates 
in social and recreational activities; provides patients with 
required personal care services; performs other duties as re- 
quired or assigned. 



Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equivalent to 
two years of college with courses in the behavioral sciences, 
and the ability to acquire the necessary skills required to 
apply basic therapeutic techniques in the treatment and devel- 
opment of the mentally ill or mentally retarded. 

Salary Range: $461.00 — $626.00 



REQUIREMENTS : 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN I SPEC. CODE: 6647 

POSITION CODE: 26936 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under immediate supervision, performs beginning level duties on 
a unit, ward or cottage for the care, treatment and development 
of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; assists in providing 
physical care services and develops skills in care, treatment, 
development and rehabilitation; or performs beginning level 
duties in assisting in the implementation of Activity Therapy 
programs by participating in planned recreational, industrial 
and social activities. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Performs beginning level duties assisting in the care, treat- 
ment and development of the mentally ill or mentally retarded. 

2. Assists in providing necessary personal care services including 
bathing, feeding, dressing and other general care activities. 

3. Assists professional therapists by performing beginning level 
activity program duties; leads patients and participates in 
various recreational, industrial and social activities; ad- 
vises supervisor and professional therapists of patients’ 
behavior and reactions to programs; assists in the maintenance 
of activity supplies and equipment. 

4. Escorts patients to dining areas, recreational activities, re- 
habilitation and medical service areas and other units within 
the institution. 

5. Receives training in and carries out a variety of beginning 
level procedures and techniques in the care, treatment and 
development of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; observes 
patients' behavior and interacts with them in order to promote 
their rehabilitation and development; may participate as a 
member of a patient treatment team. 

6. Under supervision, takes temperature and pulse, gives oral 
medication, and performs other simple nursing procedures. 

7. Assists in maintaining assigned area in a safe, clean and 
orderly condition; performs housekeeping functions and super- 
vises patients in general housekeeping activities. 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN I (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 



8. Assists in the maintenance of patients' clothing, and unit 
supplies and equipment; prepares ward records. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires successful completion of an approved training course 
at the Mental Health Technician Trainee I level indicating the 
possession of skills required to provide basic personal and 
nursing care services for the mentally ill or mentally re- 
tarded and to participate in programs of care, treatment and 
development. 



Salary Range: $391.00 — $530.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN II SPEC. CODE: 6648 

POSITION CODE: 26937 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direct supervision, performs duties on a unit, ward or cottage 
for the care, treatment and development of the mentally ill or men- 
tally retarded; provides required personal care services and carries 
out procedures and techniques geared toward treatment, development 
and rehabilitation; or carries out a portion of Activity Therapy 
programs by supervising and participating with patients in recre- 
ational, industrial and social activities. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Provides required personal care services for patients such as 
bathing, feeding and dressing; teaches patients how to care 
for themselves and assists in their development of daily living 
habits regarding cleanliness, personal hygiene, table manners, 
etc. 

2. Talks with, motivates and encourages patients in order to pro- 
mote their development and treatment; participates in the 
implementation of established treatment and development programs 
observes patients and reports their behavior and reactions to 
professional staff members; may participate as a member of a 
treatment team. 

3. Assists professional therapists in carrying out a portion of 
Activity Therapy Programs; supervises and participates in recre- 
ational, industrial and social activities; informs supervisor 
and professional therapists of patients ’ behavior and re- 
actions to programs; provides guidance to less experienced 
Mental Health Technicians assigned to program; maintains equip- 
ment, supplies and facilities. 

4. Escorts patients to recreational activities and other areas of 
the institution. 

5. Provides simple nursing care such as administering medications 
and routine treatment procedures as specified by a physician or 
registered nurse. 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN II (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 



6. Assists in maintaining assigned area in a safe, clean, and 
orderly condition; performs housekeeping functions and super- 
vises patients in general housekeeping activities; assists in 
maintaining' clothing and unit supplies and equipment; prepares 

• ward and patient records. 

7. Assists with the on-the-job training of less experienced Mental 
Health Technicians. 

8. May supervise a unit in the absence of the supervisor. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires one year of experience such as could be gained at the 
Mental Health Technician I level and completion of such training 
as may be required by the Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range; $436.00 -- $591.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN III SPEC. CODE: 6649 

POSITION CODE: 26938 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

•- Under direct supervision, typically of professional personnel, 
assists in the implementation of programs for the treatment, de- 
velopment, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded by performing a variety of therapeutic activities; 
interacts with patients and participates actively in the develop- 
ment of social milieu and the implementation of treatment team 
programs; or assists professional therapists in planning and 
carrying out activity therapy programs designed to meet the treat- 
ment and development needs of patients. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Assists in the treatment, development and rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill or mentally retarded by participating in the imple- 
mentation of established therapeutic programs. 

2. Interacts with patients on a ward or unit in order to encourage 
and motivate them and promote their treatment and development. 

3. Assists professional therapists in planning and designing various 
recreational, industrial and social programs formulated to meet 
the treatment and - development needs of patients; provides guidance 
to lower level Mental Health Technicians and supervises planned 
Activity Therapy programs; observes patients’ behavior and re- 
action to programs and makes recommendations to supervisor and 
professional therapists regarding modifications in programs. 

4. Participates with Mental Health Specialists and other professional 
staff members in individual and group therapy sessions; may per- 
form patient care and treatment duties in a community setting or 
aftercare facility. 

5. Participates in team meetings and makes recommendations regarding 
evaluations, plans and programs for specific patients. 

6. May provide personal services for patients and assists them in 
the development of personal care habits; may assist medical 
personnel by performing simple nursing procedures. 

7. Assists in maintaining assigned area in a safe, clean and orderly 
condition. 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN III (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 



8. Receives training and guidance in order to increase thera- 
peutic skills. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires two years of experience such as could be 
gained at the Mental Health Technician II level 
and completion of such training as may be required 
by the Department of Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to completion of two years college and 
successful completion of an approved training 
course at the Mental Health Technician Trainee II 
level . 



Salary Range: $489.00 -- $665.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN IV SPEC. CODE: 6650 

POSITION CODE: 26939 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE CLASS: 

Under the direct supervision of professional therapists performs 
at a paraprofessional level in assisting professional staff in 
providing therapeutic treatment for patients; assists supervisors 
and members of other professional disciplines in the development 
of social milieu and group programs for patients; confers with 
supervisor regarding problem areas, recommends treatment measures, 
and carries out remedial programs as developed by professional 
staff; may assume, under close guidance, responsibility for a 
patient case load. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 

1. Under close supervision, may assume responsibility for a 
patient case load; develops, in conjunction with professional 
staff, treatment programs and techniques; refers complex cases 
to supervisor for resolution. 

2. Participates in assigned areas of patient therapeutic programs; 
observes patient's progress, changes in condition, and changes 
in the relationship of patients to individual patients and 
groups . 

3. Observes patients in all phases of daily living activities; 
notes problems they encounter and discusses them with super- 
visor in an effort to determine what remedial measures should 
be taken. 

4. Participates and deals with patients in various activities in 
daily group situations in accordance with patient's interest, 
reactions to social activity and capacity to participate. 

5. Attends regularly scheduled classes conducted by various pro- 
fessional disciplines; participates in training activities 

as well as on-the-job training to increase therapeutic skills 
and to become more knowledgeable in methods and techniques used 
in the care and rehabilitation of psychiatric patients. 

6. Maintains records of patients' social and psychological progress 
on a behavioral level. 

7. May participate as an assistant in special studies being con- 
ducted by professional staff members. 

8. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN IV (CONT.) 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires one year of experience such as could be gained 
at the Mental Health Technician III level and completion 
of an approved training course; 

B. Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent 
to two years college and successful completion of an approved 
training course at the Mental Health Technician Trainee II 
level . 

Salary Range: $550.00 -- $748.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR I SPEC. CODE: 6651 

POSITION CODE: 26932 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under general supervision, supervises non-professional patient 
care activities for an assigned shift on a unit, ward, or cottage 
housing the mentally ill or mentally retarded; supervises and 
participates in the teaching of patients in the performance of 
daily living activities: supervises social and recreational ac- 
tivities and assists in established treatment and development 
programs . 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Serves as the responsible charge worker on a single shift 
by supervising and participating in all required personal 
care services for the mentally ill or mentally retarded; 
such as bathing, feeding and dressing; teaches patients 
how to care for themselves and assists in the development 
of daily living habits regarding cleanliness, personal 
hygiene, table manners, etc. 

2. Supervises and participates in planned recreational and 
social programs; observes patients and reports their behavior 
and reactions to professional staff members. 

3. Maintains assigned area in a clean, orderly, and safe condi- 
tion by supervising subordinate personnel and patients in 
the performance of housekeeping activities; makes recommen- 
dations regarding needed equipment and supplies. 

4. Talks with, motivates, and encourages patients in order to 
promote their treatment and development; may participate 
as a member of a patient treatment team. 

5. Confers with supervisor and professional staff members re- 
garding problems, patient behavior, and assignment and 
scheduling of personnel. 

6. Provides simple nursing care such as administering medication 
and routine procedures as specified by a physician or regis- 
tered nurse. 

7 . Provides guidance and training to subordinates; evaluates 
performance and makes recommendations pertaining to promo- 
tions, disciplinary action, terminations, and other employee 
relations matters. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR I (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

8. Maintains required reports regarding patients and unit or 
ward activities; participates in unit meetings. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires two years experience such as could be gained 
at the Mental Health Technician II level and completion 
of such training as may be required by the Department 
of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $489.00 -- $665.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR II SPEC. CODE: 6652 

POSITION CODE: 26933 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under general supervision, responsible for supervising and 
coordinating non-professional patient care activities on a 
ward or other unit housing the mentally ill or mentally re- 
tarded during all shifts or on several units during a single 
shift: supervises and coordinates the work of Mental Health 
Technicians through intermediate supervisors. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Supervises and coordinates non-professional care activities 
during all shifts on a unit for the care, treatment, and de- 
velopment of patients who are mentally ill or mentally 
retarded. 

2. Supervises the performance, of all required personal care 
services for patients such ais bathing, feeding, and dressing; 
assists Mental Health Technicians in training and teaching 
patients in the development of daily living habits. 

3. Schedules and assigns employees to shifts; discusses work 
problems with shift supervisors and assists them with matters 
pertaining to employee relations. 

4. Supervises and directs non-professional patient care activities 
during a single shift on a group of wards or similar units; 
assists supervisors in charge of units in resolving work prob- 
lems . 

5. Makes rounds of assigned area; inspects area and assists in 
assuring that area is maintained in a clean, sanitary and 
safe condition; helps supervisors with problems that have de- 
veloped; requisitions required materials and supplies. 

6. Assists in planning and supervising planned recreational and 
social programs; coordinates programs with those responsible 
for developing programs of therapy and treatment; participates 
in the development of programs of care and treatment; may 
serve as a member of a patient care team. 

7. Assists in the training of Mental Health Technicians; evaluated 
performance and makes recommendations pertaining to promotions, 
disciplinary actions, terminations and other employee relations, 
matters. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR II (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

8. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires three years experience such as could be gained 
at the Mental Health Technician II level and completion 
of such training as may be required by the Department 
of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $549.00 -- $748.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR III SPEC. CODE: 6653 

POSITION CODE: 26934 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direction, responsible for the supervision of all non- 
professional activities for the personal care, treatment, and 
development of patients on several units during all shifts; 
directs all patient care activities for a cottage or similar 
unit housing a large number of the mentally ill or retarded; 
supervises a large number of Mental Health Technicians and 
other required support personnel through intermediate super- 
visors. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Responsible for the physical care, safety, and comfort of a 
large number of patients; supervises and directs activities 
during all shifts on several units or a large cottage for 
the care, treatment and development of the residents who are 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and/or physically 
or sensorily handicapped. 

2. Responsible for assuring that all required personal care 
needs of patients are met and that the area is maintained 
in a safe and clean manner. 

3. Plans and directs the implementation of social and recre- 
ational activities. 

4. Assists supervisor and professional staff members in planning, 
coordinating, and implementing treatment and development pro- 
grams . 

5. Develops work schedules and assignments for employees and 
supervisors. 

6. Prepares or oversees the preparation of reports and records 
pertaining to patients and activities; requisitions supplies, 
requests maintenance service, and advises supervisor of area 
staffing and equipment needs . 

7. Supervises the orientation and on-the-job training of new 
personnel; evaluates performance, and makes recommendations 
pertaining to promotion, disciplinary action, termination 
and other employee relations matters. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SUPERVISOR III (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

8. Participates in supervisory and professional meetings; 
conducts staff meetings with subordinates in order to 
discuss problems and unit programs. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires one year supervisory experience such as could 
be gained at the Mental Health Supervisor II level and 
completion of such training as may be required by the 
Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $663.00 -- $906.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST TRAINEE SPEC. CODE: 7664 

POSITION CODE: 26928 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under immediate supervision, for a period not to exceed six months, 
receives instruction in the application of various therapeutic 
methods and techniques to the analysis of patient needs and the 
implementation of appropriate treatment and development programs 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; 
attends formal classes and receives training in the areas of the 
causes, nature and treatment of mental illness or mental retarda- 
tion; participates as a member of a patient treatment team. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Receives formal and on-the-job training in the assessment of 
patient needs and the development of appropriate treatment 
programs; participates with other team members in the imple- 
mentation of established therapy and development programs; 
assists in the development of effective aftercare services 
for patients; performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equivalent 
to a Bachelor's degree in one of the behavioral sciences 
and the ability to acquire the skills necessary to evaluate 
the treatment and development needs of the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded and to design appropriate programs of 
treatment and rehabilitation. 



Salary Range: $620.00 — $847.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST I SPEC. CODE: 7665 

POSITION CODE: 12924 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direct supervision, functions at a beginning professional 
level in applying basic principles and techniques of behavioral 
science to the observation and treatment of the mentally ill or 
the development of the mentally retarded; as a member of a treat- 
ment team, engages in a variety of therapeutic activities in a 
facility-based or community setting in order to gain experience 
and achieve the objectives of the unit. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Acquires skills and applies basic professional techniques 
in the analysis and evaluation of patients, and assists in 
the development of therapeutic activities designed to meet 
their needs. 



2. Participates with other team members in the implementation 
of established therapy and development programs. 

3. Observes patients' behavior and reaction to programs and 
discusses problems and progress with more experienced Mental 
Health Specialists; makes recommendations regarding changes 
in patients' treatment programs and the need for specialized 
services. 

4. Discusses patients' problems and needs with family members, 
friends, and representatives from community organizations 
in order to develop further insight into patients' problems 
and to develop effective aftercare services; may follow up 
on patients residing in the community in order to evaluate 
their adjustment and to assure that required services are 
provided. 

5. Engages in one-to-one counselling with mentally ill patients 
in order to promote their psychological and social competency; 
works with mentally retarded children and adults in order to 
promote their development. 

6. Participates in formal and on-the-job training programs so as 
to develop greater skills and knowledge of therapeutic tech- 
niques . 
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MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST I (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

7. Participates in unit meetings and makes recommendations 
regarding individual patients and overall unit programs. 

8. Prepares and maintains required patient records. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires two years experience such as could be 
gained at the Mental Health Technician III level 
and completion of such training as may be re- 
quired by the Department of Mental Health. 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to completion of a Bachelor's degree 
and successful completion of an approved training 
course at the Mental Health Specialist Trainee 
level . 



Salary Range: $663.00 — $906.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 



MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST II SPEC. CODE: 7666 

POSITION CODE: 26925 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direction, performs experienced professional rehabili- 
tative activities in applying the principles and techniques of 
behavioral science to the observation and treatment of the 
mentally ill or the development of the mentally retarded; 
functions as an experienced member of a treatment team in 
carrying out a variety of therapeutic activities in a facility- 
based or community setting; provides guidance and direction 
to less experienced Mental Health Specialists. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Serves as a skilled and mature member of a treatment team 
engaged in the analysis and evaluation of patients and the 
development and implementation of appropriate rehabilitative 
programs . 

2. Interviews and evaluates the treatment needs of assigned 
patients, and formulates and recommends appropriate treat- 
ment and development programs. 

3. Leads and participates in individual and group therapy 
programs; observes and evaluates patients' response to 
programs and makes recommendations to supervisor and other 
team members for changes in activities and approaches. 

4. Discusses patients' problems and needs with family members, 
friends, and representatives from community organizations 
in order to develop further insight into patients' problems 
and to develop effective aftercare services; works with 
individual patients in developing plans for returning to 
the community; follows up with patients residing in the 
community to evaluate their adjustment and assure that prop- 
er services are provided. 

5. Applies experienced level skills and techniques in working 
with individual psychiatric patients in order to promote 
their psychological and social competency, and with mentally 
retarded patients in fostering their development. 

6. Assists in the development of overall relations with the com- 
munity; gains a knowledge of community needs and resources and 
assists in coordinating the institution's activities with 
community programs. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST II (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

7. Provides guidance and direction to less experienced Mental 
Health Specialists. 

8. Participates in unit meetings and makes recommendations 
regarding individual patients and overall unit programs. 

9. Prepares and maintains required patient records. 

10. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS : 

A. Requires one year experience such as could be gained 
at the Mental Health Specialist I level and successful 
completion of such training as may be required by the 
Department of Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equiva- 
lent to a Master's degree and successful completion of 

an approved training course at the Mental Health Specialist 
Trainee level. 



Salary Range: $753.00 — $1034.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST III SPEC. CODE: 7667 

POSITION CODE: 26926 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under general direction, exercises a high level of skill by pro- 
viding guidance and assistance to lower level Mental Health 
Specialists in the formulation and implementation of treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for the mentally ill, or develop- 
mental programs for the mentally retarded; assumes responsibility 
for carrying out a portion of an institution's staff training 
and development program; acts as a staff assistant to a major 
program or unit administrator. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Serves as a skilled consultant to lower level Mental Health 
Specialists by advising them in the formulation of treatment 
and development programs for mentally ill and mentally retarded 
patients; consults with treatment team members and assists them 
with problems arising out of patient rehabilitation, the de- 
velopment of aftercare plans, and community linkage. 

2. Directs and participates in individual and group therapy pro- 
grams; observes patients' response to programs and makes 
recommendations to supervisor and Mental Health Specialists 
regarding the need for modifying patients' programs. 

3. Assists in the development of formal and on-the-job training 
programs for institution staff; may carry out a portion of 
an institution's training and development program; makes 
recommendations regarding training needs, staffing require- 
ments and personnel evaluations. 

4. Acts as a staff assistant to a major program or unit adminis- 
trator; assists in the management of the program and coordinates 
the activities with other institution functions. 

5. Acts as a consultant to community groups by working closely with 
community leaders in coordinating community needs and services 
with the facility, and in the development of prevention, control, 
and aftercare programs; speaks to community groups to encourage 

an interest in the development of community Mental Health services. 

6. Directs the preparation of information and data for research and 
evaluation of programs. 
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MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALIST III (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

7. Assists in the development of unit and program policies and 
procedures; participates in program and unit meetings. 

8. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS : 



A. Requires one year experience such as could be 
gained at the Mental Health Specialist II level 
and successful completion of such training as 
required by the Department of Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to completion of a Master's degree, one 
year experience such as could be gained at the 
Mental Health Specialist II level, and successful 
completion of such training as required by the 
Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $853.00 -- $1177.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR TRAINEE SPEC. CODE: 0206 

POSITION CODE: 26817 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direction, for a period not to exceed six months, receives 
training in the proper method used in supervising a multidisci- 
plinary team engaged in the observation, treatment, development, 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; 
receives training in modern techniques used in formulating and 
implementing patient treatment and development plans. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Receives training in proper methods used in planning, directing, 
and evaluating the activities of a multidisciplinary team com- 
posed of Mental Health Specialists and/or other professional and 
non-professionals engaged in the observation, treatment, develop- 
ment, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or mentally retarded. 

2. Receives training in techniques used in formulating and implement- 
ing therapeutic treatment and development plans to meet patient 
needs. 

3. Participates in patient treatment programs as an observer and 
conductor of individual evaluation and therapy sessions. 

4. Participates in team meetings to discuss team related problems 
and activities. 

5. Observes and participates in meetings with community groups to 
encourage and facilitate development of various preventative, 
control, or aftercare programs. 

6. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equivalent 
to completion of a Master's degree in one of the behavioral 
sciences. 



$ 800.00 -- $ 1097.00 
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Salary Range: 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 



MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR I 



SPEC. CODE: 0207 

POSITION CODE: 26811 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under general direction, supervises and participates in the activi- 
ties of a multidisciplinary team engaged in the observation, 
treatment, development and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded in either a residential or other incare unit or 
a program of outcare and community linkage. Exercises responsibility 
for the formulation and implementation of treatment or development 
plans for assigned patients. Personally assumes charge of the more 
complex patient problems. Consults, as necessary, with higher level 
administrators, assists them in program evaluation and policy de- 
velopment, and coordinates unit activities wi*:h disciplinary special- 
ists . 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Plans, directs, and evaluates the activities of a multidisci- 
plinary team composed of Mental Health Specialists and/or other 
professionals and non-professionals engaged in the observation, 
treatment, development and rehabilitation of the mentally ill 
or mentally retarded; supervises patient care, treatment, and 
development in one unit or ward at a facility or at a location 
within the community. 

2. Supervises the formulation and implementation of specific thera- 
peutic treatment and development plans to meet patient needs; 
works closely with treatment team members in evaluating thera- 
peutic plans. 

3. Directly participates in patient treatment programs by conducting 
individual evaluation and therapy of more complex cases or by 
intervening in community crisis situations. 



4. Conducts regular team meetings to discuss team management matters 
and individual treatment approaches, to present new methods and 
techniques of patient evaluation and treatment, and to interview 
and evaluate patients. 

5. Directs the relationship of the team with other patient treatment 
units or special staff services at the facility and with agencies 
and organizations in the community served; recognizes the need 
for and consults with disciplinary specialists. 

6. Consults with community groups as necessary to encourage and facili 
tate development of various preventative, control, or aftercare 
programs . 
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MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR I (CONT.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: (CONT.) 

7. Assists in planning and developing of in-service training pro- 
grams for Mental Health Specialists and Technicians; provides 
orientation of new personnel and conducts on-the-job training. 

, 8. Confers with higher level administrators on administrative 

matters, program evaluation, policy development, more complex 
patient treatment matters, and assignment and scheduling of 
personnel . 

9. Directs the preparation of reports for program evaluation and 
research; evaluates performance of subordinates and makes 
recommendations pertaining to promotions, staffing require- 
ments, training needs, and other personnel matters. 

10. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires three years experience such as could be 
gained at the Mental Health Supervisor III level 
and successful completion of such training as re- 
quired by the Department of Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development 
equivalent to completion of a Master's degree, 
one year of experience such as could be gained at 
the Mental Health Specialist II level, and suc- 
cessful completion of such training as required 
by the Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $853.00 — $1177.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 




MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR II SPEC. CODE: 0208 

POSITION CODE: 26812 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under administrative direction, directs the overall functioning 
of two or more multidisciplinary treatment teams engaged in the 
treatment, development, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill 
or mentally retarded or administers a fully integrated program 
within a major treatment unit of a State institution or zone 
center. Supervises and coordinates the work of professional and 
non-professional staff members and exercises major responsibility 
for the formulation and implementation of treatment programs for 
assigned patients. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Plans, directs, and evaluates the activities of lower level 
Mental Health Administrators, Specialists and/or other 
professionals and non-professionals engaged in the observa- 
tion, treatment, development, and rehabilitation of mentally 
ill or mentally retarded patients; directs all patient care, 
treatment and development in two or more units or wards at a 
facility or at a location within the community. 

2. Directs a fully integrated program, such as a pavillion, catch- 
ment area, planning area, etc., within a major institutional 
treatment unit for the treatment and rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill or mentally retarded. 

3. Plans and directs the formulation and implementation of thera- 
peutic treatment and development programs and activities to 
meet patient needs; evaluates therapeutic services provided, 
and initiates changes in programs and plans. 

4. Provides administrative. direction and support to subordinates; 

implements facility policies and interprets and enforces all 
facility and departmental rules and regulations; consults with 
immediate subordinates on specific problems affecting patient 
treatment . . 

5. Conducts regular meetings with' subordinates to discuss adminis- 
trative matters, to determine progress of therapeutic services, 
and to present new approaches to patient evaluation, treatment, 
or organization of services provided. 

I 

6. Coordinates the relationships of the units or program with other 
subzones, programs, or services at the facility or at other 
Mental Health facilities} promotes and maintains required adminis- 
trative liaison with local community agencies and organizations. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR II (CONT.) 

7. Participates in planning, developing and implementing in- 
service training programs for Mental Health Specialists, 
Supervisors, and Technicians; directs and supervises staff 
development in coordination witty an in-service training 
program. 

8. Provides, as necessary, consultation and technical assistance 
to community groups in the planning, development, and pre- 
sentation of Mental Health educational programs. 

9. Participates with higher level administrators on administra- 
tive matters and program development and evaluation; makes 
recommendations about staffing requirements, organization, 
and other personnel matters; attends periodic management 
meetings. 

10. Directs the preparation of periodic reports for program evalu- 
ation and research; prepares, as necessary, reports on new 
patient treatment or development approaches and results. 

11. May participate in the screening, diagnosis, and treatment or 
development of individual patients. 

12. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires two years experience such as could be gained at 
the Mental Health Specialist III level and successful 
completion of such training as required by the Department 
of Mental Health or 

B. Requires one year experience such as could be gained at the 
Mental Health Administrator I level and successful completion 
of such training as required by the Department of Mental 
Health or 

C. Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent 
to a Master’s degree, one year experience such as could be 
gained at the Mental Health Specialist III level, and suc- 
cessful completion of such training as required by the 
Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $975.00 — $1341.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR III SPEC. CODE: 0209 

POSITION CODE: 26813 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 



Under administrative direction performs highly administrative 
functions as director of the total incare or outcare program 
of a subzone or other major fully integrated treatment unit or 
directs a treatment unit which is primarily oriented toward 
inpatient or outpatient services. Directs and coordinates the 
functioning, through intermediate supervisors, of professional 
and non-professional staff. Exercises major responsibility for 
the formulation, organization and implementation of treatment 
plans for assigned patients. May act as overall line assistant 
to the director of a subzone or major treatment unit. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 



1. Fians, organizes, and administers the activities of lower 
level Mental Health Administrators, Specialists, and other 
professionals and non-professionals engaged in the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill or mentally retarded; directs all 
patient treatment, development and rehabilitation functions 
in a major portion of a subzone program, either at a facility 
or at several locations within the community. 

2. May act as overall line assistant to the director of a subzone 
or fully integrated major treatment unit within a facility or 
zone center. 



3. Plans and directs the formulation and implementation of program 
goals and therapeutic treatment and development approaches and 
. activities; monitors, evaluates, and initiates changes in 
therapeutic program goals, programs and services. 



4. Determines, recommends, and institutes necessary organization 
arrangements and staffing requirements to meet program goals; 
• develops and administers methods and procedures to insure 
achievement of program goals and the maintenance of services 
I. provided. 




Formulates, jrecommends, and implements administrative policy 
for a maj or ' segment of a subzone or for a moderate-sized 
treatment ’program, in accord with overall facility and depart- 
mental policies. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR III (CONT.) 

6. Conducts periodic meetings with subordinate personnel to 
discuss administrative matters, to determine progress of 
therapeutic services, and to present new or modified goals 
and approaches to patient evaluation, treatment or organi- 
zation of services provided. 

7. Coordinates the relationship of the subzone segment or 
program with other subzones, programs, or services at the 
facility; serves as liaison to community and State agencies 
for the purpose of planning and coordinating available re- 
sources . 

8. Directs the recruitment, screening, placement, and evaluation 
of subordinate professional and subprofessional personnel; 
may contribute significantly to the planning and development 
of the overall in-service training program at the facility. 

9. Serves on facility management committee and participates in 
administrative functions such as program evaluation, budget 
review, and policy development; may assist in planning 
treatment programs and support activities for an entire sub- 
zone. 

10. Directs the preparation and maintenance of records and reports 
for program evaluation and research; prepares analytical re- 
ports on new patient treatment or development approaches, or 
on modified organizational and liaison arrangements which will 
contribute to program effectiveness. 

11. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 



A. Requires two years experience such as could be gained at 
the Mental Health Administrator II level and successful 
completion of such training as required by the Department 
of Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equivalent 
to completion of a Bachelor’s degree, one year experience 
such as could be gained at the Mental Health Administrator II 
level, and successful completion of such training as required 
by the Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $1198.00 — $1654.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR IV SPEC. CODE: 0210 

POSITION CODE: 26814 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Subject to administrative approval, performs a full range of 
highly responsible administrative functions as director of a 
subzone or major fully integrated treatment unit within an in- 
stitution or zone center. Directs both incare and outcare 
treatment, development, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill, 
both at a facility and within the community. Assumes line 
responsibility for the direction and coordination of non- 
professional and professional staff through intermediate ad- 
ministrators and other professionals. Exercises major respon- 
sibility for the formulation and implementation of subzone or 
program goals, policies, organization, and treatment approaches. 
May act as assistant to the director of a very large subzone 
in the Chicago Area Zone. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Acts as director of a subzone or major fully integrated 
treatment unit, including incare, transitional management, 
outcare, community services, and support services, at an 
institution or zone center; directs the activities of lower 
level professionals and non-professionals engaged in the 
treatment, development, and rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill; directs all treatment and rehabilitation of a large 
number of patients both at the facility and within the 
community. 

2. Develops, recommends, and establishes all goals for both 
facility based and community programs; conducts or directs 
the conduct of evaluative studies to determine program 
operation and success in accomplishing goals; determines 
and institutes necessary reporting, techniques, organiza- 
tion arrangements, and staffing requirements to meet program 
goals; develops and recommends requirements for additional 
facilities and equipment. 

3. Formulates and institutes administrative policy within the 
subzone or program, and coordinates same with overall 
facility and departmental policies; interprets departmental 
policies, regulations, and procedures to subordinates and 
to outside officials and professional and public groups. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR IV (CONT.) 

4. Coordinates the relationship of the subzone or program with 
other subzones, programs, or services at the facility or at 
other Mental Health facilities; consults with and influences 
facility, departmental, and outside agencies and officials 
regarding needed support and cooperation for fulfillment of 
subzone or program goals. 

5. Directs the planning, development and implementation of in- 
service training programs for Mental Health Specialists, 
Supervisor, and Technicians within the subzone or program: 
contributes to new training techniques, approaches, and 
content . 

6. Serves on facility management committees: contributes sub- 
stantially to facility-wide administrative functions such 

as program evaluation, budget review, and policy development; 
assists in the planning of treatment programs and support 
activities for the entire facility; may contribute to program 
development and evaluation at the departmental level. 

7. Develops and implements research and evaluation activities in 
the subzone or program to improve existing treatment programs 
and to develop new ones in conjunction with outside research 
facilities and professional groups. 

8. Reviews and evaluates reports of subordinate personnel about 
patient population, movement, treatment programs, and effec- 
tiveness; prepares reports and recommendations to superior about 
changes in treatment goals and programs. 

9. May act as overall line assistant to the director of a very 
large subzone within the Chicago Area Zone. 

10. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires two years of experience such as could be gained at 
the Mental Health Administrator III level and successful 
completion of such training as required by the Department of 
Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill, and mental development equivalent 
to completion of a Master's degree, one year of experience 
such as could be gained at the Mental Health Administrator 
III level, and successful completion of such training as re- 
quired by the Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $1484.00 — $2056.00 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 

MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR V SPEC. CODE: 0211 

POSITION CODE: 26815 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Subject to administrative approval, performs a full range of 
highly responsible administrative functions as director of a 
large-sized subzone in the Chicago Area. Exercises management 
responsibility for the direction and coordination of a large 
group of professionals and non-professionals. Has overall 
responsibility for the formulation and implementation of sub- 
zone goals, policies, organization and treatment approaches. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF POSITION DUTIES: 

1. Acts as director of a large-sized subzone in the Chicago Area 
with responsibility for planning, organizing, administering, 
and evaluating the activities of all lower level Mental Health 
Administrators, Specialists, and other professionals and non- 
professionals engaged in the treatment, development and re- 
habilitation of the mentally ill; directs all treatment and 
rehabilitation of all the patients within the subzone. 

2. Develops, recommends, and establishes all goals for the subzones; 
conducts or directs the conduct of evaluative studies to determine 
program operation and success in accomplishing goals; determines 
and institutes necessary reporting, techniques, organization 
arrangements, and staffing requirements to meet program goals; 
develops and recommends requirements for additional facilities 

\ and equipment. 

3. Formulates and institutes administrative policy within the sub- 
zone, and coordinates same with overall facility and departmental 
policies; interprets departmental policies, regulations, and 
procedures to subordinates and to outside officials and profes- 
sional and public groups. 

4. Coordinates the relationship of the subzone with other subzones, 
programs, or services; consults with and influences facility, 
departmental, and outside agencies and officials regarding need- 
ed support and cooperation for fulfillment of subzone goals. 

5. Directs the planning, development and implementation of in-service 
training programs for Mental Health Specialists, Supervisors, and 
Technicians within the subzone J contributes to new training tech- 
niques, approaches, and content. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATOR V (CONT.) 

6. May serve on facility management committees relative to program 
evaluation, budget review, and policy development; may contribute 
to program development and evaluation at the departmental level. 

7. Develops and implements research and evaluation activities in 
the subzone to improve existing treatment programs and to develop 
new ones in conjunction with outside research facilities and 
professional groups. 

8. Reviews and evaluates reports of subordinate personnel about 
patient population, movement, treatment programs, and effec- 
tiveness; prepares reports and recommendations to superior 
about changes in treatment goals and programs. 

9. Performs other duties as required or assigned. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A. Requires three years of experience such as could be gained 

' at the Mental Health Administrator III level and successful 

| .completion of such training as required by the Department of 
Mental Health or 

B. Requires knowledge, skill and mental development equivalent 
to completion of a Master's degree, two years of experience 
such as could be gained at the Mental Health Administrator 
III level, and successful completion of such training as 
required by the Department of Mental Health. 



Salary Range: $1866.00 -- $2597.00 
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APPENDIX III-A 



PUBLIC SERVICE INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 

STUDY FORM NO. 1 




~F$T. Last Name First Name Middle Initial 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Deportment (ar Agency, Commission, or Board) 


Classification (or official title) 


Divisional Unit or Institution 


Working Title 


Sub-unit or Section of Division or Institution 


Usual Wark Schedule: 

From Ta 

Man. length af lunch period 


Location af Wark or Headquarters 


Tue. 

Wed. Total hours worked per week: 

Thur. 

Fri • Rotating shifts (explain) 


Work is: 

Full time Part time Year araund Seasonal 

Maintenance received in addition ta cash salary: 


Sot. 

Sun. 




On call: 









Please describe ya ur work. What da yau actually da? Please give examples of tasks yau perform in sentences beginning with "I* 1 — far example, "I operate a milling machine,” or 
"I type correspondence. N Try ta use action verbs wherever passible. Please include all significant tasks you perform as part af your job. In the column at left opposite each task, 
please indicate the approximate percentage of your tatol time at work that is taken up with that task. 

% af total time TASKS PERFORMED leave this space blank 



I 

l 



f Name and title af your immediate supervisor: 

\ 

l. How many people do you supervise (immediate supervision only)? If there are five or fewer, what are their names? If more than five, please indicate their titles and how many af eoch. 

t. 

£ ^ 



ERJ.C S 



11 

Lit! on y machines, equipment or vehicle* you operate regularly at port of your job: 



Doesyour job include typing? Dictation by shorthand, speedwriting, etc.?~ 
% of time % of time 



Number of years or months you have worked in your present job: 



Number of years or month* you hove worked for this agency or deportment: 



Describe the extent to which you ore allowed to moke independent decisions os part of /our job: 



Were you promoted to your present job from another job in the some agency? From o job in another agency? Were you hired ot your present job from the outside? Explain: 
Is there o chance you could be promoted to o higher paying job in your agency? In onolher agency? 7o who! higher classification might you be promoted? Explain: ' 



Hcrw _ many yeors of schooThove you completed? (Count high school graduation as'l2~~years, college graduation os 16 years.) you passed Tfre'GtD,*Tnd7bolVr 
Did you receive ony technical, vocoTTonal or other special homing os o preparafian tor your present jobV txpiom: ~ 

Do you hove o college degree (bachelor's)? With whol major? Do you hold any other ocodemic or professional degree? Please indicate degrees held: 

Hove you received any specific in*servtce training in this agency os a preparation for your present job? As o preparation for o promotion? Explain: 

Hove you occepled assistance from your agency (tuition, leave time, expenses, etc.) in completing high school or college courses? Whof courses? Explain: 



Does your job involve mostly: 










Direct contact with people 


Paperwork 


Supervision of other employees 


Operation of mochines 


Vehicles 



LEAVE THIS SPACE BLANK 



0 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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CIVIL SERVICE CLASSES USED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF | CORRECTIONS LISTED ACCORDING TO PAY GRADE 



APPENDIX III - C 



CLASS SPECIFICATIONS FOR ILLINOIS CORRECTIONAL SERVICE SERIES 



CORRECTIONAL SERVICE SPECIALIST I 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under immediate supervision, applies previous training in the perform- 
ance of entry-level basic correctional service work as a member of a cor- 
rectional team in an institution or facility for adult public offenders; 
acquires further training in various techniques of correctional programs 
through both on-the-job experience and separate learning experiences; 
interacts with correctional service clients in daily living activities 
directed toward the objective of preparing their re-entry into the gen- 
eral society as successfully functioning, law-abiding persons. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 

1. Conducts general surveillance of instituinal offender clientele 
for purposes of maintaining security and safety of clientele and 
staff; corrects or reports dangerous situations, using judgment 
under supervision. 

2. Engages in a variety of group management activities directed to- 
ward maintenance of an orderly and constructive environment; these 
may include work or recreation supervision or management of other 
activities of daily living in a residential setting. 

3. Participates in structured learning experiences in work setting 
or in separate learning environment; relates learning to work; 
develops skills, practices learned behaviors. 

4. Interacts socially with offender clientele in activities directed 
toward changes in client attitudes, perspective, self-image and 
behavior. 

5. Attends meetings and discussions as directed; maintains records, 
makes reports as assigned. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS: 

Education: 

Requires completion of approved training program for this class, 

or equivalent . 

Experience: 

Requires no specific prior experience other than completion of 

approved training. 
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Significant Responsibilities 

Requires an ability to maintain an objective and constructive at- 
titude toward the clientele group and individuals in it; requires abil- 
ity to act with decision and self-confidence in interactive situations 
with the clientele group. 

Requires ability to apply learned techniques and behaviors to cur- 
rent situations requiring interactive and group management skills. 

CORRECTIONAL SERVICE SPECIALIST II 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under general supervision, performs a variety of responsible group 
management and personal interaction tasks and activities related to the 
major objectives of a program of corrections for adult public offenders, 
in institutions, other facilities or in the community; on occasion or in 
some work assignments supervises other employees; participates in various 
kinds of training activities. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 

1. Supervises work of groups of adult offenders in a correctional 
institution, farm or other facility; instructs clientele group 
members in techniques, methods and procedures involved in the work 
process; interacts with clientele group in a work setting in ways 
that further change-directed objectives of the correctional pro- 
gram. 

2. Supervises other correctional service specialists and trainees in 
group management tasks and activities related to maintenance of 
security, safety and order in a correctional institution. 

3. Serves in selected high-security or other special posts where con- 
siderable responsibility or independent judgment would be required 
in a correctional institution. 

4. Accepts special responsiblity for furthering program aims with 
respect to selected individuals from the offender clientele group 
in an institution or other facility or in a community program; 
participates in interactive and helping activities with such in- 
dividuals; participates in group sessions directed toward changes 
in client attitude, perspective, self-image or behavior, or toward 
maintenance of improvements or changes in these characteristics. 

5. Attends meetings and discussions as needed; makes reports as as- 
signed; participates in learning programs as required. 
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DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS: 

Education 

Requires completion of all approved training requirements for this 
class, or equivalent. Satisfactory completion of an approved Associate 
of Arts program in Corrections to be followed by appropriate in-service 
training may be considered an equivalent for required training and ex- 
perience (below) . 

Experience 

Requires at least one year of experience as a correctional service 
specialist in an adult correctional program or the equivalent. 

Significant Responsibilities 

Requires an ability to act with decisiveness and confidence in sit- 
uations involving adult offenders in institutions or in the community; 
requires an ability to interact with clientele constructively, based 
on experience and training. 

Requires an ability to manage work time, to provide guidance and 
supervision to other employees, and to maintain constructive relations 
with work staff and clientele. 

CORRECTIONAL SERVICE MANAGER I 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under .general supervision, performs a variety of highly responsible 
group management and personal interaction tasks and activities related to 
the major objectives of a program of corrections for adult public offend- 
ers in institutions or other facilities or in the community; supervises 
other employees in a variety of such activities; participates in ongoing 
training program. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 

1. Coordinates and supervises staff engaged in institutional indus- 
tries, farm, or other work program; instructs and guides work 
management staff in techniques, methods and procedures involved 
in the work process, and in their relations with the clientele 
group, in ways that further the major objectives of the correc- 
tional program. 

2. Acts as group management and security supervisor for program area 
of institution; coordinates staff activities within assigned area; 
maintains security and surveillance standards appropriate to area. 

3. Serves as assistant to responsible institutional program adminis- 
trator; coordinates staff development activities as assigned; ac- 
cepts special assignments for group management, helping or related 
services, or institutional security. 
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4. Carries out responsible work with individual or groups of offend- 
ers, ex-offenders or potential offenders in institutions, other 
facilities or in community service programs, directed toward con- 
structive change in attitude, perspective, self-image or behavior; 
performs skilled helping or interactive work with clientele groups 
after appropriate learning. 

5. Participates in structured learning experience and staff develop- 
ment program; attends meetings as required; maintains records, 
makes reports as assigned. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS: 



Education 

Requires completion of all approved training requirements for the 
class, or equivalent. Satisfactory completion of a baccalaureate pro- 
gram approved as preparation for this work and to be followed by appro- 
priate in-service training may be considered an equivalent for required 
training and experience (below) . 

Experience 

Requires at least two years of experience as a correctional service 
specialist in an adult correctional program, or the equivalent. 



Significant Responsibilities 

Requires an ability to work in a wide range of correctional settings 
as a responsible agent and director of change in clientele patterns of 
living; requires an ability to manage and direct work of other staff 
members, associated with maintenance of acceptable standards of safety, 
work performance, security, and furtherance of overall program objec- 



tives, and to provide appropriate 
gaged. 

CORRECTIONAL SERVICE MANAGER II 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF WORK: 

Under direction, manages the work 
area serving the major objectives of 
supervises and coordinates a variety 
ongoing training program. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF WORK: 



instruction and guidance while so en- 



of program staff in a significant 
a program for adult public offenders; 
of staff activities; participates in 



1. Directs work in an industrial shop or farm operation; assumes res- 
ponsibilities for all aspects of operation management, including 
aspects directly relating to constructive change in client attitude, 
perspective, self-image or behavior. 
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2. Assumes responsibility for direction and coordination of group 
management, security, and client-helping services in a significant 
area of an instituional program; provides guidance and instruction 
to subordinate personnel. 

3. Manages unit of correctional service personnel engaged in change- 
directed activities with clientele individually or in groups, or 
in strengthening and maintenance of constructive attitude or be- 
havior, in institutions or other facilities, or in community pro- 
grams. 

4. Participates in structured learning experiences and staff develop- 
ment programs, attends meetings, maintains records, makes reports 
as required. 

DESIRABLE REQUIREMENTS 
Education 

Requires completion of all approved training requirements for this 
class, or equivalent. Satisfactory completion of a Master of Arts or 
Sciences program approved as preparation for this work and to be fol- 
lowed by appropriate in-service training may be considered an equiva- 
lent for required training and experience (below) . 

Experience 

Requires at least one year of experience as a correctional service 
manager in an adult correctional program, or the equivalent. 

Significant Responsibilities 

Requires an ability to manage work operations ranging to moderately 
complex levels; requires an understanding of the overall objectives of 
correctional programs for adult offenders, of activites designed to 
further those objectives, and of appropriate measures for evaluation 
of ongoing program activities. 
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APPENDIX IV - B-l 



ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 



DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT 
ASSIGNMENT BY 
INTERVIEWING SKILLS 
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t, 

f 
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Unit Assignment Interviewing Skills 



Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Emergency Protective Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Inter-Country Adoptions 


1 


2 


0 


4 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


2 


Q 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


©' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 
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APPENDIX IV - B-2 



ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT ASSIGNMENT BY 
INTERPRETATIVE -EVALUATIVE SKILLS 



Unit Assignment 


Interpretative- 


•Evaluative Skills 




Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Emergency Protective Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Inter-Country Adoptions 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


2 


Q 


4- 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


1 


Q 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 
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APPENDIX IV - B-3 



ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT ASSIGNMENT 
BY CLIENT-DIRECTED HELPING SKILLS 



Unit Assignment 


Client- 


-Directed Helping 


Skills 




Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Emergency Protective Service 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Inter-Country Adoptions 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


© 


2 


3 


- 4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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APPENDIX IV - B-4 



ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT 
ASSIGNMENT BY 
WORK MANAGEMENT SKILLS 



Unit Assignment Work Management Skills 



Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Family Services 


.1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Emergency Protective Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Inter-Country Adoption 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


Q 


3 


4 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Homemaker Service 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Intake Screening 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 
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APPENDIX IV - B-5 



ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT ASSIGNMENT BY 
SKILLS IN INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 
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Unit Assignment Skills in Interpersonal Relations 



Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Emergency Protective Service 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Inter-Country Adoptions 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


2 


® 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT 
ASSIGNMENT BY 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Unit Assignment 


Communication 


Skills 






Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


4 


© 


Emergency Protective Service 


1 


2 


3 


O 


5 


General Service 


1 


2 


- 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Inter-Country Adoption 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


2 


© 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


1 


© 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


© 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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ILLINOIS CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNIT 
ASSIGNMENT BY 
AVERAGE SKILL LEVEL 



Unit Assignment 


Average Skill 


Level 






Child Abuse 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


Family Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Emergency Protective Service 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


General Services 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Placement (Foster Home) 


1 


2 


3 


© 


5 


Institutions (Placement) 


1 


2 


0 


4 


5 


Inter-Country Adoption 


1 


2 


0 


4 


5 


Juvenile Court Liaison 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Foster Home Purchasing 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Services to Other Agencies 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Foster Home Finding 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Local Adoptions 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Independent Foster Home Licensing 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Unmarried Parents 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


Resource Coordination 


0 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Homemaker Service 


0 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Intake Screening 


0 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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APPENDIX IV - C 



CLASS SPECIFICATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES CAREER SERIES 




Summary : 

Positions in this class offer highly prescribed and closely super- 
vised work in an entry-level traineeship performing a variety of infor- 
mation-gathering, information-providing, transporting and escorting, 
appointment and activity-arranging, and helping tasks with adults and 
children on behalf of children in need of services because of dependency, 
neglect or abuse. Other tasks are associated with record-keeping, oral 
and written communication, organizational maintenance and development, 
and self-development. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities : 

Participants in structured work/study learning experience extending 
through six-month period directed toward acquisition of skill and compe- 
tence in children's services. Escorts and transports children to medical 
and dental appointments. Makes arrangements for provision of various 
services to children or to natural or foster families in agency clientele. 
Assists in provision of helping services to unmarried parents. Assists 
in assessing value to program of prospective foster homes. Assists in 
appraising prospective adoptive family situations, working with experienced 
staff members. Conducts interviews; provides information; collects data, 
maintains records; attends staff meetings and training sessions. 

Skills Utilized: 

Reading and simple computation; listening; learning; interpreting 
and evaluating; management of materials and time. 

Training Provided: 

Applicable laws governing placement, custody and treatment of chil- 
dren; resources of the community for children’s services; policies, pro- 
cedures and practices of the agency, of the courts, and of allied agencies 
and organizations; human behavior; the life cycle; determinants of person- 
ality; role of the family; effects of class, status, culture; dynamics of 
adult-child interaction; motivation for parenthood; experience of preg- 
nancy and motherhood; child-rearing in minority cultures; elementary child 
development; contemporary social issues. Elementary skill development in 
interviewing, interpretation and evaluation, extending help to persons in 
need, work management, personal interaction, oral and written communica- 
tions . 

Career Opportunities : 

Opportunities for advancement of responsibility, authority, range 
of activity, and salary grade are mainly in the Children's Services Class 
Series as follows: 6 mos — » Children's Services Worker — > 2 yrs — > Chil- 
dren's Services Specialiast I — > 2 yrs — ^ CSS II — ^ 1 yr — > CSS III or 

CS Manager I — > 1 yr — > CSM II — > 1 yr CSM III > CS Administrative 

and Executive classes. Alternative pathways: with specified training and 
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and development inputs, the Youth Services series, and the Child Develop- 
ment series, with Mental Development, Behavioral Development or Day Care 
options. Recommended experience in each class can be reduced in time in 
accordance with specified rules. 

Selection Guidelines: 

Score of 6.0 on Stanford Achievement Test in reading comprehension, 
or equivalent score in other test accepted by Department of Personnel. 
Selection panel should consider such attributes as personal warmth, oral 
communication skills, authenticity and personal integrity as manifested 
in interview and supported by reference materials, and apparent personal 
autonomy . 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES WORKER 




Summary : 

Positions in this class offer considerably structured but generally 
supervised work in a beginning worker (basic training completed) role per- 
forming a variety of information-gathering, information-providing, trans- 
porting and escorting, appointment and activity-arranging, interpreting- 
appraising, and helping tasks with adults and children on behalf of chil- 
dren in need of services because of dependency, neglect or abuse. Other 
tasks are associated with record-keeping, oral and written communication, 
organizational maintenance and development, and self-development. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Interviews prospective adoptive and foster parents; evaluates home 
and family situations. Interviews and provides a variety of services and 
arrangements for unmarried parents. Provides information to clients, 
courts and representatives of community agencies. Makes various arrange- 
ments for provision of services to children. Escorts and transports chil- 
dren or adults in order to facilitate provision of services. Collects and 
evaluates data; maintains records; attends staff meetings; participates in 
regularly scheduled supplementary learning experiences. 

Skills Utilized; 

Elementary interviewing: fact-gathering with simple to moderately 
difficult interpretation and evaluation of information; elementary skills 
in giving strength and comfort to persons in trouble; work management 
skill at moderate development; reading; oral and written communication; 
self-management and personal interactive skill at elementary level. 

Training Provided: 

Remedial reading, if necessary, to level of 8.0 reading comprehen- 
sion on Stanford Achievement Test or equivalent by end of first six months; 
review of laws , policies and practices of the agency, the courts, and allied 
agencies; community resources; common human needs, child development, per- 
sonality dynamics, minority cultures; contemporary social issues; pregnancy 
and parenthood; continued development of skills as cited above. 
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Career Opportunities: 

Opportunities for advancement of responsibility, authority, range 
of activity and salary grade are ordinarily in the Children's Services 

Class Series as follows: 2 yrs ^ Children's Services Specialist I 

— > 2 yrs — > CSS II — > 1 yr — > CSS III or CS Manager I > 1 yr — ^ 

CMS II — ^ 1 yr — ^ CSM III ^ CS Administrative and Executive classes. 

Alternative pathways: with specified training and development, the Youth 
Services series, and the Child Development series, with Mental Develop- 
ment, Behavioral Development or DayCare options. Recommended experience 
in each class can be reduced in time in accordance with specified rules. 

Selection Guidelines: 

Satisfactory completion of basic Children's Services traineeship, 
including satisfactory level of reading comprehension or Associate of Arts 
degree in child development or closely related field ruled acceptable. 
Selection panel should stress evidence of practical good judgment, person- 
al autonomy, authenticity and personal integrity, empathic capacity and 
personal warmth, self-direction, some skill in personal interaction and 
oral communication, as manifested in interview and supported by reference 
materials with application or evaluations from traineeship. 

CHILDREN'S SERVICES SPECIALIST I 



Summary: 

Positions in this class offer moderately structured and generally 
supervised work in a skilled worker(considerab le training/experience) 
role performing a variety of information-gathering, interpreting, evalua- 
ting, personal interactive and client-directed helping tasks with adults 
and children on behalf of children in need of services because of depen- 
dency, neglect or abuse. Other tasks are associated with oral and written 
communication, recording of data, organizational maintenance and develop- 
ment and self-development. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Collects, interprets and evaluates information bearing on adoptions 
or foster home placements; confers with officials and staff members of 
agencies in other states or counties, and officials of the court; arranges 
for temporary and long-term foster care; provides direct helping services 
to children and adults in need of counseling in adoptive or foster care 
situations. Occasionally escorts or transports children in order to facil- 
itate provision of services. Participates in structured work /study learn- 
ing experience extending through six-month period of intensive learning, 
and continuing in modified form on regular basis. Conducts interviews; 
provides information; collects data; maintains records; attends meetings. 

Skills Utilized: 

Skilled interviewing and interpretation/evaluation of information; 
client-directed helping skills at moderate level; developed skill in per- 
sonal interaction in dealing with courts, agency personnel and client 
groups; well-developed skills in written and oral communication, work 
management and decision-making. 



1M 



Training Provided : 

Review of (or introduction to, as appropriate) laws , policies and 
practices of the agency, courts and allied agencies; community resources; 
common human needs, child development; behavioral psychology; sociology 
and social psychology; personal dynamics; minority cultures; contempo- 
rary social issues; pregnancy and parenthood; development of work manage- 
ment and language skills, personal development and helping skills. 

Career Opportunities : 

Opportunities for advancement of responsibility, authority, range 
of activity and salary grade are most available in the Children’s Ser- 
vices Class series, though credits for training and experience may be 
given in the Youth Services, Child Development, Correctional Services and 
Behavioral Development class series. CS progression is as follows: 2 yrs 

^Children's Services Specialist II — >1 yr — ^CSS III or CS Manager I 

— -^1 yr — ^CSM II ^1 yr — ^CSM III >CS Administrative and Execu- 

tive classes. 

Selection Guidelines : 

, Passing score by Board Review admitting employee to the class as 
trainee; or baccalaureate degree in social work, child development or 
closely related field ruled acceptable. First six months are considered 
a training period and probation period as well. Selection panel review- 
ing applications from outside the service should give recognition to in- 
terest in children and families and social dynamics, and should give 
attention to evidence of self-management and discipline, practical good 
judgment, personal autonomy and integrity, authenticity, personal warmth 
and empathic capacity, and skills in language and personal interaction as 
evidenced in interview and supported by reference materials with applica- 
tion. 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES SPECIALIST II 



Summary : 

Positions in this class offer moderately structured and generally 
supervised work with a high degree of discretion in decisions and judg- 
ments in a highly skil led worker (extensive training/experience) role 
performing a variety of information-gathering, interpreting, evaluating, 
analytical, personal interactive and client-directed helping tasks with 
adults and children on behalf of children in need of services because of 
dependency, neglect or abuse. Other tasks are associated with oral and 
written communications , recording of data, organizational maintenance 
and development and self-development. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Collects, interprets, analyses and evaluates information in order 
to make decisions bearing on foster care placement on emergency, tempo- 
rary or long-term bases ; confers with court officers, personnel of other 
agencies, and other community resource people in order to provide services 
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to children; provide direct helping services to children or adults in 
need of counseling; attempts to bring about changes in family attitudes 
or behavior through personal interaction and individual or group coun- 
seling techniques; arrenges or seeks assistance in arranging for needed 
examinations or other services; participates in continuing learning ex- 
perience and skill development; maintains records; attends meetings. 

Skills Utilized : 

Highly developed skills in interviewing and eliciting information; 
in analyzing and evaluating relevant data; in managing work time and 
materials; in personal interaction with other staff and community re- 
sources; in helping client group toward self-realization and toward 
changes in attitude, behavior, or life situation. 

Training Provided : 

Review of (or introduction to, as appropriate) laws, policies and 
pratices of the agency, courts and allied agencies; community resources. 
Continuing learning/work experience in human behavior, child development, 
minority cultures, social psychology, contemporary social issues. Con- 
tinuing development of work management skills, interactive and helping 
skills, language and interpretative-evaluative skills. 

Career Opportunities : 

Opportunities for advancement of responsibility, authority, range 
of activity and salary grade are most available in the Children's Ser- 
vices Class series, though some credit for training and experience may 
be given in the Youth Services, Child Development, Correctional Services 
and Behavioral Development class series. CS progression is as follows: 

1 yr —^Children's Services Specialist III or Children's Service Man- 
ager I— >1 yr — >CSM II — ^1 yr — ^CSM III ^CS Administrative and 

Executive classes. 

Selection Guidelines : 

Advancement from CSS I is automatic after two years (or less, in 
accordance with specified rules). Applicants from outside the service 
must have completed work for and received a Master's degree in social 
work (or in other field acceptable to the Department and to the Depart- 
ment of Personnel) . Acceptance is conditional upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of a six-month training period to coincide with the employee proba- 
tion period. Selection panel should give recognition to interest in 
children and family life and social dynamics, and should give attention 
to evidence of self-management and discipline, practical good judgment, 
personal autonomy and integrity, authenticity, personal warmth, and 
skills in language and personal interaction as evidenced in interview 
and supported by reference materials with application. 
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CHILDREN'S SERVICES SPECIALIST III 



Employing Agency : Department of Children and Family Services 

Summary : 

Positions in this class offer generally structured, highly indepen- 
dent work under general supervision or direction with a high degree of 
discretion in decisions and judgments in a professionally skilled worker 
(very extensive training/experience) role performing a variety of person- 
al interactive and client-directed helping tasks with adults and children 
on behalf of children in need of services because of dependency, neglect 
or abuse. Other tasks are associated with collecting, eliciting, analyz- 
ing and evaluating of information, arranging for emergency care and ser- 
vices, oral and written communication, recording of data, organizational 
maintenance and development and self- development. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Attempts to bring about changes in attitudes, behavior or family 
life situations through application of group or individual counseling 
techniques, application of other community resources, or action of the 
court or the agency. Arranges for or seeks assistance in finding emer- 
gency or temporary solutions in pending cases. Collects, interprets, 
analyzes and evaluates information in order to make decisions bearing on 
placement or treatment of neglected or abused children. Evaluates nat- 
ural and foster home situations in order to aid in agency or court deci- 
sions. Participates in continuing learning experience and skill develop- 
ment; maintains records; attends meetings. 

Skills Utilized: 

Mainly utilizes a high degree of skill development in client-directed 
helping activities; however, other skills need to be highly developed, no- 
tably language skill in oral and written communications, work management, 
personal interaction, interviewing, and interpretative-evaluative skills 
used in dealing with people. 

Training Provided: 

Review of laws, policies and practices of the agency, other agencies, 
and the courts; community resources. Continuing learning/work experience 
in human behavior, child development, adult-child interaction, minority 
cultures, social psychology. Continuing development of skills, particular- 
ly self-management in personal interaction and in client-directed helping 
skills. 

Career Opportunities: 

Children's Services progression is as follows: lateral transfer to 
CS Manager I, with appropriate training; from CSM I — ^1 yr — >CSM II — ^ 
1 y T — ^ CSM III — >■ CS Administrative and Executive classes. Other op- 
portunities, with appropriate allowances for learning/experience in the 
program, are available in Youth Services, Child Development, Behavioral 
Development, and Correctional Service class series. 
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Selection Guidelines: 

Advancement to this class is ordinarily only by promotion from 
Children's Services Specialist II. Applications may be considered from 
outside the service if learning and experience have been clearly compara- 
ble and with appropriate adjustments made in the agency training schedule 
for such new employees. Criteria for acceptance should follow guidelines 
stated for CSS II. 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES MANAGER I 



l 
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Summary : 

Positions in this class offer generally structured, highly indepen- 
dent work under general supervision or direction with a high degree of 
discretion in decisions and judgments in a professionally skilled super- 
visory (very extensive training/experience) role performing a variety of 
unit management tasks in a program of social services oil behalf of chil- 
dren in need of help because of dependency, neglect or abuse. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities : 

Supervises groups of workers in unit performing foster or adoptive 
home evaluations, work with adoptive or unmarried parents, services to 
the courts or to other agencies and related tasks. Performs training and 
staff development functions as part of ongoing supervision of employees. 
Coaches and reviews work of subordinates. Manages total unit caseload, 
scheduling work and assigning cases to workers. Reviews cases and eval- 
uates worker performance . Attends staff and ill ir meetings ; makes reports; 
maintains records . 

Skills Utilized : 

Work management and group leadership skills; proble.."- solving and 
decision-making skills. Communications and language skills, and skill in 
coaching and counseling of subordinate workers . 

Training Provided : 

Focus on leadership, human relations, group behavior, and effective 
communication. Skill development stress on coaching and developing per- 
sonnel, problem-solving and decision-making. 

Career Opportunities: 

Career development in management of children's services: 1 yr ^ 

CSM II — ^ 1 yr — ^CSM III ^CS Administrative nrd Executive classes. 

Management in Child Development and other career lines possible, with 
adjustments of leaming/work experience. Lateral transfer to CS Special- 
ist III. 

Selection Guidelines : 

Advancement to this class is ordinarily only by promotion from Chil- 
dren's Services Specialist II or by lateral movement from CS Specialist 
III. Applications from outside the service may be considered if learning and 
experience of work have been clearly comparable to CSS II or III. Panel 
should be guided by Board Review criteria. 
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CHILDREN'S SERVICES MANAGER II 



Summary ; 

Positions in this class offer generally structured, highly indepen- 
dent work under general supervision or direction with an unusual degree 
of discretion in decision-making and judgments in a professionally skilled 
supervisory (very extensive training and experience) role performing a 
variety of unit management tasks in a program of social services on behalf 
of children in need of help because of dependency, neglect or abuse. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Supervises groups of workers in unit performing services to adults 
and children with a moderate-to-intensive commitment to skilled counsel- 
ing and casework services, which might include work with foster families, 
natural parents, emergency protective services, or child abuse cases. 
Performs training and staff development functions as part of ongoing su- 
pervision. Coaches and reviews work of subordinates. Manages total unit 
caseload, scheduling work and assigning cases to workers. Reviews cases 
and evaluates worker performance. Attends staff and other meetings; makes 
reports; maintains records. 

Skills Utilized: 

Work management and group leadership skills are stressed though 
client-directed helping skills and case management skills are helpful in 
coaching of workers under supervision. Others: group management, language 
and communications skills. 

Training Provided : 

Training continuum stresses group behavior, leadership, human rela- 
tions, coaching and counseling of subordinates, staff development tech- 
niques, problem-solving and decision-making, and introduces management 
theories and techniques. 

Career Opportunities: 

Career development in management of children's services: 1 yr — ^ 

CSM III ^CS Administrative and Executive classes. Management in Child 

Development and other career lines possible, with adjustments of learning/ 
work experience. 

Selection Guidelines: 

Advancement to this class is ordinarily only by promotion from Chil- 
dren's Services Manager I. Applications from outside the service may be 
considered if learning and work experience have been clearly comparable to 
the CSS — ^CSM I continuum. 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES MANAGER III 



Summary : 

Positions in this class offer generally structured, highly indepen- 
dent work under administrative direction allowing for the exercise of 
independent judgment and decision affecting multiple units of administra- 
tion in a professionally skilled administrative and supervisory (compre- 
hensive preparation for program management) role performing a variety of 
management tasks in a program of social services on behalf of children 
in need of help because of dependency, neglect or abuse. 

Characteristic Tasks and Activities: 

Administers small-to-moderately sized district office for conduct- 
ing services for children; administers and supervises a section of a 
large district office containing two or more casework units. Coaches and 
reviews work of subordinate supervisors and workers. Develops budget; 
administers expenditures. Schedules work; coordinates activities of of- 
fice or section. Reviews work and evaluates work performance. Attends 
Department staff meetings and other meetings. Makes reports; maintains 
records; maintains program of public and community relations. 

Skills Utilized: 

Administrative skills: budget management and development; personnel 
administration and staff assignment and supervision; work management and 
group leadership; inter-personal relations in community and public rela- 
tions. Language and communications skills are important at this level. 

Training Provided: 

Budget planning and preparation; financial management; personnel 
management; management of training and staff development; human relations; 
group behavior; management theories (management by objectives; Theory X 
and Theory Y techniques; motivation, etc.). 

Career Opportunities : 

Career development in management of children’s services continues 
into Children’s Services Administrative and Executive classes. 

Selection Guidelines: 

Advancement to this class is ordinarily only by promotion from Chil- 
dren’s Services Manager II, though promotion from. CSM I is not to be ruled 
out where promotional opportunities at the CSM II level have been limited, 
or in cases of exceptional individuals. Applicants from outside the ser- 
vice may be considered if learning and work experience have been clearly 
comparable to the CSM continuum. 
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